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PREFACE. 

It is a happy thing that all the highest and best 
truth is the common heritage of the great and the 
small, of the wise and the simple. Truth which 
cannot be made simple is not truth of the highest 
order; but the works of great masters, when they 
tell truth, do not always tell it in the form which the 
simplest can understand. The great of the earth 
give high nutriment, but it cannot reach the simple 
folk unbroken : there is truth in their writings which 
the simplest may feed upon ; but it needs some 
friendly hand to break and distribute it. 

To attempt this is a worthy task, for it is to 
minister nourishment to many minds. To do this 
for children is to do them a double good : it gives 
them high thoughts which can never wholly leave 
them, and it puts into their hand the key which in 
the future of riper knowledge can unlock countless 
and priceless treasures. 

Miss Selfe has undertaken the task of doing this 
with a portion of Dante's great poem, and in these 
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pages opens to children the scenes of the " Purgatorio." 
The aim appears to me right and fit. One would 
not too early familiarise childhood with the weird and 
terrible scenes of the "Inferno;" and the "Paradiso" 
would be beyond their powers ; but the story of the 
Purgatory is within their grasp, and is full of clear, 
bright teaching ; rightly used, it becomes a sort of 
" Pilgrim's Progress," full of deep truth and life- 
lessons. 

In days of little books, any effort to make great 
books part of the inheritance of childhood should be 
welcomed and encouraged. 

W. B. RIPON. 

The Palace, Ripon. 
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CHAPTER I, 
DREAMS : WHAT THEV MEAN. 



"We look not at the things which a 
are not seen : for the things which a 
ihings which are not seen are eternal. "- 

" The new vision whiel 



re seen, but at the things which 
re seen are temporal ; but the 
-II. CORIfiTIIIANH iv. 18. 



Ic. 






™plali 



ii Canto xis. 56, 57. 

The story I want to tell you is part of a dream which j 

came to a man nearly 600 years ago, in which he £ 

many wonderful and beautiful things, and some very \ 

terrible ones also. When I say a dream, I do not, of 

course, mean such confused visions as come to us all 

now and again when we are asleep, which seem to 

mean little or nothing, and are nearly always entirely j 

forgotten by us as soon as we begin our waking life ' 

" The quotations from Dante placed nl the heaJ of the various 
chapters are lalien ihroughaul fiom the Dean of Wells' beauliful 
translation, published in 1S86, for which every English student of 
Dante must be grateful. 
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again. I am thinking more of dreams such as those 
which we read of in the Bible, when God spoke to men 
of old to warn or encourage them, and taught them 
by showing them truths which they could not learn in 
the daily life around them. 

In these Bible " dreams " we can share also ; the 
story of them has been told to us by God's Holy 
Spirit, that we might have some glimpse through 
them into the spiritual world which is behind the 
world we see around us every day. And although the 
Bible has been closed, and no more visions come to us 
from Hebrew Saints or Prophets, yet God still speaks 
to some chosen few, and gives them visions and reve- 
lations which are not given to all, but which they 
can sometimes put into words for the help and teach- 
ing of those who come after. 

One such vision I expect you have all read and 
enjoyed. I mean that of John Bunyan, who " saw in 
his dream " the whole Pilgrim's Progress of Christian 
on his way from the City of Destruction to the 
Celestial City — all the difficulties he met with, the 
Slough of Despond, the lions, the giants, the Hill Diffi- 
culty, and the Valley of the Shadow of Death, besides 
the refretshments and enjoyments he had, in the In- 
terpreter's house, at House Beautiful, among the Delec- 
table Mountains, and in the land of Beulah. If it were 
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not for the happy parts of the journey, I don't think 
we could enjoy the book half so much as we do ; but 
these seem to tell us that God means us to enjoy all 
the pleasant things which He sends us, and that they 
are to strengthen and refresh us for the difficulties 
and conflicts which we shall certainly meet with upon 
our path. 

But I must not talk any more about Bunyan's 
dream, as you can read that for yourselves. The 
vision I want to tell you about came to an Italian 
named Dante, and he has written it for us in a long 
poem of about 14,000 lines. Besides its being in 
Italian, it is written in such an old-fashioned way (for 
Dante died about 565 years ago) that those who 
know Italian quite well find a difficulty in reading it 
without help ; and added to this, there are very many 
thoughts and conversations in it which children could 
not possibly hope to understand, so that I feel sure 
you would not care to try to read Dante's poem for 
yourselves as yet ; but if I could, by telling you some 
part of the story now, make you sufficiently interested 
in his vision to wish when you are grown up to over- 
come all the difficulties, and read the poem itself, I 
should feel that I had introduced you to one of the 
books which, more than most others, will give you joy, 
and teaching, and help for your pilgrimage through life. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE CITY OF FLOWERS. 

" A citizen of no mean city." — Acts xxi. 39. 

** Here have we no continuing city, but we seek one to come." — 
Hebrews xiii. 14. 

** I had my birth and found my home 
In the great city hard by Arno fair." 

Inferno xxiii. 95, 96, 

** Rejoice, O Florence, since so great thy fame 
That over sea and land ihy wings are spread." 

Inferno xxvi. i, 2. 

Before entering upon the vision, I should like to 
tell you what an Italian city was like in those old days 
when Dante lived in Florence, and what kind of life 
went on in the narrow streets and among the beauti- 
ful buildings, many of which remain, and are a joy 
to all of us who are able to visit Italy. I must not 
forget, however, that many of the most beautiful 
churches and palaces of Florence were not built at 
the time when Dante was alive. Scarcely any of the 
great painters and sculptors and builders who have 
since made Florence so famous had begun their 
works so early as the year 1265, when the poet was 
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born ; but even then the city must have been very 
beautiful and picturesque. 

Florence is built on both sides of the river 
Arno, and four bridges connect the two parts of 
the town. Here and there the narrow streets widen 
out into an open square, or piazza, as they call 
it in Italy, very like the market places we see 
in our country towns. On one of these squares 
stands the Old Palace, which was the chief public 
building of Florence, half Town Hall and half 
Parliament House, where the rulers of the city met to 
transact business. On another piazza stood, and still 
stands, the Baptistery, the old round church to which 
every Florentine baby was taken to be baptised. On 
every such open place the citizens of Florence were 
wont to meet and talk and dispute, and quarrel — alas ! 
very fiercely at times. For Italians are very hasty 
and passionate ; and at the time of which I speak 
there were many jealousies and divisions within the 
narrow limits of the city. 

Italy was not governed then, as it now is, by one 
king over the whole country, but each city had 
its own government. Florence was ruled by magis- 
trates, chosen by the people. They held their office 
for two months only ; and as you know in our 
own Parliament we have two great parties who 
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in turn are called on to form a Government, so in 
Florence were many parties and divisions, and the 
struggles between them were very fierce and des- 
perate, and often ended in the party who were 
uppermost for the time driving their opponents out 
of the city altogether. 

This is a very different picture from life in England 
nowadays. Happily the Conservatives or the Liberals, 
when they come into power, do not drive the opposite 
party out of the country, destroy their houses, and 
endeavour in every way to prevent them from ever 
returning to their life at home ; but I am telling you 
this of the Florentine factions, to make you realise a 
little the sort of life in which the poet Dante had 
grown up. Oftentimes as he walked about his native 
town, by the side of the Arno, or through the streets 
and open squares, he must have seen sad sights — 
street fights, and men wounded or even killed in the 
sudden quarrels which arose. He heard too, I doubt 
not, as a boy, much talk about the rival parties, 
and the reasons for adhering to the one side or the 
other. And I expect, as he was unusually wise and 
thoughtful, that he early began to form ambitious 
plans for himself of the days when he would take 
part in the government, and help to heal the divisions 
and bring peace to his distracted city. 
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But life in Florence was not all fighting and 
political contests. There was another and more peace- 
ful aspect of it ; and side by side with the contending 
parties, the politicians and soldiers, were bankers and 
merchants, living a prosperous life and making large 
fortunes; and there were artists illuminating beautiful 
manuscripts, and beginning to paint pictures on the 
walls of churches and monasteries, sculptors carving 
in bronze and marble, builders raising churches and 
palaces, poets spending their time in giving forth 
lovely verses, and scholars and students occupied with 
the great writings of past ages. 

To which of all these many classes did the poet 
Dante belong.' Well, wc may feel quite sure that he 
shared in almost all these many occupations and pur- 
suits. He was a politician certainly — he took an active 
part in the government of his country, was ambassador 
from the Florentine Republic to some of the neighbour- 
ing states, and in the year 1300 he even rose to be 
one of the eight Priori, or chief magistrates, who held 
supreme power in the city for a period of two months. 
He had served as a soldier also, and taken part in 
battles, before he was twenty-five years old. This 
was his outside public life ; but what of his inner life, 
of thought, and study, and art ? 

Dante was one of the greatest scholars, as well as 
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one of the deepest philosophers and grandest poets, 
whom the world has ever seen. His life was one of 
constant study — of history, science, philosophy, and 
religion. His greatest guide was the Latin poet 
Virgil, who flourished under the Emperor Augustus, 
and whose works were loved and studied by scholars 
all through the Middle Ages. 

Dante was very much interested in art also. 
Among his friends were painters, musicians, and 
poets, and he himself had begun writing beautiful 
sonnets when he was still quite young. 

What a many-sided life ! It seems at first sight 
as if it must have been a very happy life, in that 
quaint, picturesque city by the river Arno, with the 
sun pouring down upon the tall houses, and the roses 
and other flowers growing brightly everywhere ; and 
Dante must have been conscious of his own brilliant 
powers and gifts, and must have felt able to control 
the fortunes of his beloved city, and to enrich his own 
life by study and art, as well as to enrich the world 
by his beautiful poems, winning enduring fame for 
himself both as a ruler and as a poet. 

But if we inquire more closely into Dante's mind 
and thoughts, we shall find that he was too earnest, 
and too much occupied with the deepest questions of 
life, to have much time or care for personal happiness. 



Dante's Inner Life. 
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I Under the sunshine and bright skies of Italy, amid 
the feasting and fighting, the love-maliing, the money- 
making, the countless interests and occupations of hiy 
native city, he lived grave, earnest, melancholy. He 
saw beneath the outside show of things, and knew 
that this life on earth is not our only life — that it \s 
only a part of the whole life on which we enter at 
our birth. He saw many men sinning and indulging 
themselves as if this world were all, and as if God had 
not called on us all to awake to a higher life, to grow 
in goodness and beauty, and in likeness to the Father 
who made us. 

He saw men proud of their position and high 
family, ambitious of power and influence, and vain of 
their gifts and learning, exalting themselves above their 
fellows, envying those who had more advantages than 
themselves, hating and despising their opponents, and 
constantly breaking out into fierce wrath and passion, 
and injuring and even killing those who differed from 
them. 

How unlike is this picture to the picture shown 
us in the Bible of the love that sufferetli long and is 
kind, that envielh not, that %<aunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, seeketk not its own, is not easily provoked, 
tkinketk no evil! 

Again, Dante saw around liiiu many who were 
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lazy and indifferent, who made no efforts in God's 
service, and who, though they might call themselves 
Christians, did not care to fight under Christ's banner 
against sin and wrong, or to make any sacrifice for 
His sake. 

There were yet more sins which Dante, alas ! saw 
around him : sins of money-getting and money- 
spending. Merchants so eager for gain, and spend- 
thrifts so anxious to get all that money could buy, that 
no time was left for heavenly thoughts or aspirations ; 
and there were sad temptations to self-pleasing to 
which his countrymen gave way, feasting and drink- 
ing without moderation, and other selfish pleasures 
into which men are led when they allow themselves 
to think first of their own ease and enjoyment, instead 
of God's service, and of love to their neighbour. 

All these temptations were around Dante in the 
city of Florence, and to some of them he himself gave 
way, scholar, poet, lofty-minded patriot as he was. 
Pride and arrogance, the sense of superiority to his 
fellows, was, we find, his great snare, and this is per- 
haps the root of many other sins. But God had a 
great work for Dante to do — he was to be as a 
prophet with a message from the Lord against all 
such sins, and before he could give this message he 
was obliged to leave his beloved Florence and suffer 
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many trials and privations, and learn to look at things 
as they really are. 

When Dante was thiity-six years old he was exiled 
from Florence on accusation of having acted unjustly 
when he was in power, and he was not to return to the 
city'at all, on pain of being burned alive ! The rest of 
Dante's life is very sad. It was taken up for the most 
part in plans for returning to his native city, from 
which he felt he had been unjustly banished. None of 
these plans were successful, and he went from one 
place to another, and his heart was very sad and rest- 
less, and very angry with his fellow-citizens for having 
banished him from the city which he had loved so well 
and which he would have served so faithfully. 

It was during these twenty-one years of wander- 
ings that he wrote his great poem, in which he telis 
us of his vision of the unseen world. But before 
going on to speak of that, I must tell you of one other 
fact in his life, which made it different from other 
people's. When he was nine years old, his father 
took him to a party at the house of a friend who 
lived near them in Florence. This friend had a little 
daughter of eight years old, called Beatrice, and as 
soon as Dante saw this little girl, a great love for her 
entered his heart. This love for Beatrice, which began 
so early, never left him. He loved her all his life, and 
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when the vision came to him of the unseen world, 
Beatrice was one of the principal figures in it, and 
it was chiefly in hope of seeing her that he was 
encouraged to climb the steep mountain of which I 
am going to tell you. Dante did not often see 
Beatrice. Once, he tells us, he met her walking in 
the streets between two gracious ladies, and she gave 
him a sweet greeting, on which he thought very much 
afterwards ; but this was nine years after their first 
meeting. Soon after this Beatrice married, and she 
died when Dante was twenty-five years old. But he 
loved her and thought of her always, and it was, I 
think, because of his great love for her that he was 
able to write down his vision so wonderfully. He 
wanted to tell others something of what such a deep, 
true love as his for Beatrice brings into our lives. 

The thought of this lady, lovely, pure, and good, 
was always a help to Dante to live a higher life, as 
the thought of all those who are better than ourselves 
ought to help us in hours of temptation; and as 
Beatrice was called away thus early to the Heavenly 
Home, she became, as it were, a guiding star to him 
through his earthly pilgrimage, and the hope of meet- 
ing her again in the near presence of God cheered 
and inspired him all his life long. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF PURIFICATION. 

** Perfect through sufferings." — Hebrews ii. lo. 

" Hence comes it that by sufiferings they are taught." 

Virgil, i^neid vi. 740. 

''This mount is such that still 
Beginning from below, *tis rough and steep ; 
But as one climbs, the less he finds it ill." 

PURGATORIO iv. 88-90. 

" As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I 
lighted on a certain place .... and I laid me 
down in that place to sleep ; and as I slept I dreamed 
a dream." So Bunyan begins his " Pilgrim's Progress." 
The vision that is given to him is " of this world ; " 
the vision that is given to Dante is of the world to 
come. 

Not very much has been told us in the Bible about 
the future life after death, but we know that those 
who have gone to be with God are at peace and rest — 
that the promise to them is that they shall walk with 
Him arrayed in white garments ; they serve Him day 
atid night in His Temple; they shall hunger no more^ 
neither thirst any more, neither shall the sun strike 
• B 
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upon t/ietn, nor any heat ; that Christ Himself shiill 
be their shepherd, and shall guide thein unto fountains 
of waters of life^ and God shall wipe away every tear 
from their eyes ; death sliall be no more, neit/ter shall 
there be mourning. His servants shall do Him service^ 
and tliey shall see His face. 

All these promises have been made to us through 
the mouth of St. John, to whom were given so many 
visions of heaven and heavenly things. Life for 
ever, no more death ; joy for ever, no more sorrow or 
tears ; no more pain, or hunger, or thirst, but rest, and 
glad service of which we can never weary. Is not 
this a beautiful picture of the Paradise of God, which 
His love is preparing for us ? But we must remember 
who it is to whom these promises are made — it is to 
him wtio overcometh — it is tlie pure in heart who shall 
see God. 

For all those who have loved their Father here, 
and striven to please Him, Dante felt that the happi- 
ness of Heaven was open at once, as soon as they 
had passed through the grave and gate of Death. 
His blessed lady Beatrice and others, he believed, had 
gone straight to God's presence, but during his life on 
earth he had seen a great deal of sin, both in the lives 
of others and in himself. He saw many people very 
selfish, and proud, and lazy, and unloving, and greedy ; 
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and it seemed to him that they could not at their 
death go straight to be with God, like the pure and 
holy saints whose lives had been filled with love to 
God and to their neighbours. Of course, he knew that 
our Lord has died for all men, and wants us all to be 
saved, and to be with Him for ever ; but what seemed 
to him to be true was that as soon as we pass away 
from this earth, we shall see the hatefulness of sin 
and the purity of God, and that we shall long to 
be purified from sin, and become like unto Him ; 
and that He, in His love, has provided a place where, 
by enduring some pain and punishment suited to our 
wrong-doings and want of love here, we may be made 
ready to be free from pain evermore with our Father 
in Heaven. And this place he calls the Mountain 
of Purification. 

We cannot know whether this is actually the case 
or not. God has not chosen that anyone should visit 
the other world and bring us back a report of what is 
passing there. So that in one sense it never really 
happened that Dante in his mortal body visited the 
unseen world, and saw with his eyes the spirits of 
those ivho had passed away from this earth. But in 
this poem he believes he was shown what those spirits 
feel when they have left their mortal life behind them — 
how their only longing is to be blest with the near 
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presence of God — that they know this cannot be as 
long as they are stained by any sin to which they 
have given way on earth ; and how glad they are to 
suffer if by this means they may be purified from sin, 
and made free to ascend joyfully to the presence of 
their Father. 

My aim in telling you this story now is not so 
much to turn your thoughts to the future life, of 
which so little has been told us, but to draw from 
Dante's dream of that other world some lessons for 
our life here. It is a story of effort and toil, of pain 
seen and endured ; but the efforts are willingly made, 
and the suffering is gladly borne, because the dwellers 
on the Mount of Purification, which I should like 
even to call the Mount of Blessing, know that it is 
a loving Father's hand that sends the discipline, and 
that all the toil and pain will end at last in joy. I 
see an abiding lesson for ourselves in Dante's climbing 
up the steep and rugged mountain. 

Is our life here likely to be an easy pleasure, 
or is it not rather to be a constant ascent of a 
mountain-side, ofttimes very steep and stony, in which 
our strength and courage will be severely tried, and 
in which we shall without doubt lose our way, and 
incur great risks and dangers, unless we have some 
sure Guide to lead us upward, and to cheer us by 
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encouraging \\ords of promise and liclp ? And is there 
not the same blessed goal at the top of our mountain 
as awaited Dante when he had finished his ascent? 
"Our steep, and stony, and slippery path will come to 
an end at last, and we shall find ourselves at home in 
the " Father's house." But I would not have you 
think that this mountain journey, to which I have 
compared our life on earth, is to be all pain and 
weariness. There are joys in the very effort of climb- 
ing which are unknown to those who live always on 
the low plains. The sense of difficulties overcome, 
of progress made, is in itself delightful, and the air of 
the mountains grows purer and more refreshing the 
higher one ascends; and, as Dante found also, there 
are green pastures and living waters among the hills, 
where the climbers may pause and find rest and 
refreshment, and gather new strength for the remain- 
der of the journey. On our pilgrimage, too, as on 
his, there are happy meetings with friends, who give 
us sympathy and love, and who are allowed to go 
part, if not all, of the way in company with us. On 
Dante's mountain, and on ours, prayers and hymns 
rise continually to the Lord who calls us to make 
this journey, and who will welcome us at the 
summit with some such joyful words as — Cone, ye 
blfssed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared 
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for you, or» He that (n^crcometh shall inherit all 
things. 

In the course of his journey, Dante had to see and 
cnthire many painful things. The spirits whom he 
met with as he went up the mountain were all suffer- 
\\\^ in some way, and in one or two cases Dante 
himself was called on to share their pain, but he 
knew that these souls were being made " perfect 
through suffering," and by the sight of them which he 
had in his dream he was taught many deep lessons to 
help him for the rest of his life on earth, and these 
lessons we in turn may learn from him. We cannot too 
early realise that if we do wrong we must surely suffer 
for it, and I think, if we read the story rightly, we shall 
have quite a new idea about pain, and the help it may 
be to us. In those old days men were taught that 
after death they would gladly welcome pain because 
it would make them pure and holy; but %ve have 
learned that this purification may begin here on earth, 
and is going on now in our own lives, and in the 
lives of those around us. When we are children, 
some of this purifying pain comes to us through our 
parents and teachers, in the form of punishment for 
our wrong-doing, and these punishments, though 
hard to bear at the time, should really be welcomed 
by us as the painful consequences of wrong, and as 
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helping us to resist temptation another time. As we 
grow older, the pain does not come to us so directly 
through others, but still it comes as a consequence 
of sin. Think of the miserable sufferings which come 
to us if we give way to jealous or envious feelings; 
or if we are angry and passionate. And so it is after 
every yielding to temptation. And even those 
sufferings, such as bodily illness, or the loss of friends, 
which do not seem to have anything directly to do 
with our right or wrong doings, are truly sent to us 
by our loving Father, to teach us some lesson of 
patience or submission, or to give us more insight into 
the true life beyond, so that they, too, have a share 
in the work of purification which Dante dreamed of 
as going on after death, but which we know to have 
already begun here. 



CHAPTER IV. 

VIRGIL THE GUIDE. 

** They went astray ... out of the way."— Ps. cvii. 4. (Prayer 
Book.) 

** Jesus saith, I am the way, the truth, and the life." — St. John 
xiv. 6. 

** On then ; one only will is in us twain ; 

Thou Leader art, thou Lord, and thou my Guide." 

Inferno ii. 139, 140. 

We have now seen something of Dante's life, both 
public and private, and what the world was like 
which he saw around him every day, and the sins 
which he witnessed, and, alas ! shared in to some 
extent. Now we are to hear of the vision which God 
sent him to bring him back into the narrow way, and 
to teach him and us about the true life which under- 
lies the outward show of things. In his dream he 
made a journey to the other world, and seemed to see 
a mountain where the spirits were being prepared for 
Paradise. After this he visited Heaven, and saw 
Christ and all the blessed and happy ones who were 
rejoicing in the many mansions. But I am only going 
now to tell you about part of his dream, and some 
day I hope you will read the rest for yourselves. 



Three Fierce Beasts. 



Dante's dream begins by his finding himself alone 
in a dark wood, into which he had wandered in his 
sleep. Through this wood, wild and uncultivated, and 
bristling with thorns, he found it most difficult to force 
his way, and his heart often failed him for fear ; 
but at length, after a night of struggle and misery, he 
found himself at the foot of a liill, and looking up 
was gladdened by the sight of the sun shining on the 
slope high above him. Then was his fear a little 
quieted. 

Dante stayed to re?t his weary body a while, 
and then began the ascent of the hill. But here new 
difficulties met him — first a panther with spotted 
coat, very swift and nimble in his movements, ap- 
peared on the path, and so impeded his progress that 
more than once Dante had well-nigh turned to go 
back. However, it was a sweet spring morning, and 
the sun was mounting in the heavens, and Dante felt 
hopeful enough not to be overcome even by this 
fierce beast. But, alas 1 a lion now appeared, holding 
his head high, and looking furiously hungry, and 
followed by a wolf, lean and greedy-looking. These 
so overwhelmed Dante with fear that he lost all hope 
of attaining the summit of the mountain. Sad and 
despondent, he found himself little by little forced 
back to the foot of the hill, quite out of the sunlight. 
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Not by our own efforts can we get back into the 
sunshine of God's favour when we have wilfully wan- 
dered from it into the darkness. Sins and temptations 
seem to rise before us and drive us back, as Dante was 
driven back by those terrible beasts. But our Father 
does not leave us alone in our sadness. While Dante 
was feeling utterly cast down in that low place, a figure 
appeared before him, to whom Dante cried out, " Have 
pity upon me, whatever thou art, whether a shadow 
or a living man." Great was his surprise when the 
figure replied to him that he was the spirit of the 
Roman poet Virgil, dead so long ago, whose works 
Dante had loved and studied, and from whom he had 
learnt so much. 

Reverently Dante greeted the famous sage, and 
prayed him for his aid against the wolf whose appear- 
ance had overwhelmed him with fear and trembling. 

But Virgil told him that he could not hope to 
ascend the beautiful mountain by this short road, 
but by another and more difficult way ; that he was 
prepared to guide him thither, and to show him many 
things by the way : among others, Virgil promised to 
let him see the spirits of those who, having left this 
earth, were waiting in hope of the blessedness of 
heaven. Dante therefore consented to follow him. 

Day was now departing, and all men were preparing 
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for rest during the night, but Dante aione had no time 
to rest ; he had a long journey and many experiences 
before him. Some cowardly feelings he had to over- 
come before venturing upon this unknown enterprise ; 
and to encourage him Virgil told him who had sent 
him, and how it was that he had come thus un- 
expectedly to his assistance. He said that in his 
place in the unseen world his name had suddenly 
been called by a blessed and beautiful lady, with 
eyes shining more brightly than the sun ; she had 
spoken to him as the angels speak, gently and softly, 
and had prayed him to hasten to the help of a friend 
of hers who was in misfortune, who had met with 
such obstacles on his way that he had turned back 
from fear ; she added she was almost afraid he might 
be already lost, for she had only just left her place 
in heaven to entreat succour for him. Her last words 
were : " I am Beatrice, who do make thee go. I come 
from the place whither I would fain return ; I was 
moved by love, which now makes me speak." 

Think how Dante's heart must have rejoiced on 
hearing the name of his beloved lady, and learning 
that love had sent her from her blessed seat in heaven 
to rescue him from his distress, Virgil went on to tell 
him more of his conversation with Beatrice, and of 
two other of the heavenly inhabitants, who had aroused 
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her to a knowledge of the danger and difficulty in which 
the friend who had so loved her now found himself. 
These gentle ladies were Divine Compassion and Il- 
luminating Grace ; they had united themselves with 
Love, represented by Beatrice, in their care for Dante ; 
and Virgil urged him no longer to delay, since three 
blessed ladies were caring for him in the heavenly 
courts, and since he himself promised him so great a 
good if he would follow him. Dante's courage had 
now quite returned. The thought of Beatrice's com- 
passion in thus succouring him, and Virgil's goodness 
in obeying her injunction so quickly, had filled his 
heart with desire to follow ; so the two set forth on 
their road through the dense forest. 

Does not this opening of the dream teach us many 
things? The thick forest speaks of the darkness 
and difficulty in which we find ourselves when we for- 
sake God's paths ; and the three heavenly ladies, 
Compassion and Grace and Love, tell us of the care 
which is ever watching over us to bring us back to 
Him. But what about the heathen poet Virgil, who 
is to guide our Christian poet through the other 
world? Perhaps God wished thus to teach Dante 
that though Virgil was not blessed as we are, by 
being born into the world after Christ had taken 
our nature upon Him and lived and died for us 
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on earth, yet all true poetry and wisdom is 
inspired by God Himself, and all true poets and 
thinkers may thus lead us on the road to Him. 
Dante says elsewhere very beautifully of Virgil 
that he was like a man who carries a lantern behind 
him through the night and does not profit by it 
himself, but throws light on the path of those who 
come after him. So all Dante's devoted study of 
Virgil's writings had led him nearer to God, who 
is the Source of all truth, though Virgil himself 
had not had the blessedness of knowing and believ- 
ing in God the Father or in our Lord Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE ANGEL AT THE HELM. 

** Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ? " — Hebrews i. 14. 

** And I shall know him when we meet." 

Tennyson, *• In Memoriam." 

** The heavenly Pilot on the stern upright 
Stood, with all blessing on his look enrolled, 
And in it sat a hundred spirits bright." 

PuRGATORio ii. 43-45. 

Through the first part of their journey I do not 
intend to follow the travellers. It was a very 
dark and terrible road over which they had to pass, 
and Dante's heart many times failed - him for 
fear, even though he loved and trusted his guide 
and master so entirely. But through the darkness 
and the terrible sights and sounds, Dante knew 
that God was leading him and teaching him, as He 
so often does lead us through what is painful and 
hard to understand, to the fuller knowledge of His 
truth, and justice, and righteousness. 

It was on the evening of Good Friday that Virgil 
and Dante began their journey. On the early morning 
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of Easter Monday, an hour and a half before dawn, 
they left the dreadful darkness and sad sights behind 
them, and came forth into the starlight once more. 
They now found themselves at the foot of a 
mountain. At first Dante could think of nothing 
but the loveliness of the night, the bright shining of 
the stars overhead, and the sweet sapphire-blue 
colour of the sky, but after having refreshed his 
eyes with all this beauty, he had leisure to look 
about him, and saw that they were no longer alone. 
An old man stood before them, whose venerable 
white hair and beard inspired Dante with reverence 
and respect. His face was so illuminated by the 
bright starlight that it was as if the sun was shining 
upon them. This was Cato, the guardian of the 
Mountain of Purification, who greeted all souls who 
came there from our earth, and admitted them to its 
precincts. Cato told Dante and Virgil that from 
where they stood they could not begin the ascent, 
and directed them to go to the seashore, for the 
mountain rose from the centre of -a little island- 
Near the shore, he told them, Virgil was to gather 
a smooth bulrush and gird Dante with it, and to 
wash his face from the stains of tears and smoke 
which he had' acquired during his late journey. 
After this, Cato said, the sun which was just rising 
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would show them where to begin their ascent at the 

easiest point. 

Thus admonished, our travellers turned their 
steps along the solitary plain, in the direction where, 
in the early morning light, they from afar perceived 
the trembling of the sea. I think Dante must have 
felt when he turned his tear-stained face to Virgil to 
be bathed in the morning dew that it was fitting that 
all stains of earth should be removed before he came 
before the angelic ministers who guarded the Purify- 
ing Mountain ; and as he submitted to be girded 
by his guide with the smooth green rush gathered 
from the water-side, which had bent so meekly under 
the beating waves, he learnt that we must by humility 
and submission prepare ourselves for the steep climb 
and the various pains by which our Father leads us 
to Himself 

While Virgil and Dante were still lingering on the 
shore, they suddenly perceived a light moving to- 
wards them over the sea, more swiftly than the 
flight of any bird, and soon they recognised the 
light to be the figure of an angel standing upright 
in the hinder part of a boat, and guiding it without 
other oar or sail than his own white wings. Nearer 
and nearer came the celestial pilot, and Virgil cried 
out to Dante, " Kneel, kneel ; behold the angel of 



God ; fold thy hands ; henceforth thou shalt see no 
officers but such as this." 

When the vessel and its heavenly guide reached 
the shore, Dante's eyes could not bear the bright 
light which shone from the angel ; within the boat 
were seated more than a hundred spirits, who were 
all singing as with one voice the psalm, JV/i£>i Israel 
came out of Egypt, thus reminding themselves of the 
Jews being delivered from the house of bondage 
and setting out on their journey to the Promised 
Land, as these spirits were beginning a journey 
with a still more blessed goal before them. 

When the boat touched the shore, the angel made 
the sign of the Holy Cross upon the pilgrims; then 
they sprang to land, and he departed as swiftly as 
he came. The crowd of new-comers, who were left 
standing upon the shore, looked about them to leam 
something of their .surroundings, and perceiving Virgil 
and Dante, they turned to them and said, " If you 
know it, will you show us the way to go toward the 
mountain.'" But Virgil replied, "You think perhaps 
that we are familiar with this place, but we are 
strangers like yourselves." 

And now the spirits, looking more closely at the 
two poets, were astonished to perceive that Dante was 
still breathing, for, as you know, he was making this 
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journey in his human body, as his mortal life was not 
yet over, and he was shortly to return to earth again ; 
but all the other pilgrims, including Virgil, had left 
their bodies on earth, and though they looked like 
men and women still, and spoke and walked as when 
on earth, and were able to feel hunger, weariness, and 
pain, as we shall see further on, yet they had no 
bodies of flesh and blood which could be touched, 
or throw a shadow on the ground, as Dante's could. 
All the spirits crowded round the traveller in 
astonishment at seeing him still in bodily form, and 
one of them made as though he would have 
embraced Dante with so much affection that he 
sprang forward to return the salute, but in vain. 
Dante's arms, which strove to enfold the stranger, 
seemed to pass through air; there was no warm 
flesh and blood to return his embrace, as he had 
expected ! His look of astonishment made the 
shadow smile and draw himself back, and as soon as 
he had spoken, Dante recognised him as a friend 
whom he had known in Florence, an excellent musi- 
cian, named Casella, whose singing had been wont to 
give him great delight in former days. Then Dante 
prayed him, if the new stage of life on which he had 
entered had not robbed him of memory and the power 
of singing, to refresh him with one of the songs which 
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had formerly ministered so much consolation to him. 
Casella then be^an to sing, most sweetly, a song of 
which Dante had written the words, and all the party, 
including Virgil, were quite absorbed in listening to 
the melody, when lo ! the voice of Cato broke into 
the music, crying, " What is this, lazy spirits ? What 
negligence, what dallying, is this ? " 

Thus interrupted, and urged by the old man to 
hasten to the mountain to begin their purifying pain 
which was to make them ready to see God, the crowd 
of new-comers instantly set out running towards the 
hill, just as a flock of pigeons, disturbed at feeding time, 
leave their food suddenly and swiftly fly off. Virgil 
and Dante followed them no less quickly. The sun 
was now shining behind them, and Dante was alarmed 
by seeing only his own shadow on the ground before 
him, and turned to one side, fearful of having been 
deserted by his guide ; but Virgil explained to him 
that in this stage of existence bodies cast no shadows, 
not being made of flesh and blood, as Dante's still 
was. 

Thus talking, they had arrived at the foot of the 
mountain. 

Do you not think this a very beautiful part of 
Dante's dream ? The high mountain rising from the 
sea, the sun just beginning to shine forth, and the blue 

C 2 
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waves shimmering in the light, and then the boat 
coming so swiftly over the waters, and Dante's first 
sight of the heavenly family of angels, of whom he is 
to see so many in the course of his vision. Then the 
glad chanting of the spirits, rejoicing in being set free 
from the bondage of this world, and looking forward 
to their ascent of the hill of the Lord. 

The meeting, too, between Dante and his friend 
the musician, and the gladness of both in the en- 
counter, reminds us that in the other world we shall 
have the same joy in love and friendship as we have 
here ; and the enjoyment of the beautiful singing 
and poetry shows that Dante, at least, imagined that 
our tastes and pursuits will be of the same kind 
there as here, though, of course, purified and ennobled. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OUTSIU?: THE GATE. 

" We ourselves Etoan within ourselves, wailing for Ibe odoplion, to 
wit, Ihe redemption of our body. "—Romans viii. 23. 

" What boots it, brotlier, I0 ascend, 
Since Ihcre Goil's angel, sitting at the gale. 
Would not permit me to my pain to wend ? " 

P DEC Al OHIO iv. 27-29, 

In the last chapter wc saw the seashore, where the 
spirits arrived who had left the earth and entered 
upon the other life. From the landing-place, as we 
have seen, they hastened to the foot of the mountain 
to begin the ascent, and Dante in his dream seemed 
to follow them, with Virgil, to the same spot. 

And here I must try to explain to you something 
of the plan of this new country through which Dante 
was now to travel. The upper part of the moun- 
tain rose like a cone, or sugar-loaf, getting narrower 
nearer the top, with seven ledges or roads running 
round it, at even distances one from the other, and 
a steep flight of steps leading from each ledge to 
the one above. On these seven ledges Dante was 
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to see men and women being purified from seven 
different kinds of sin, and made more ready to 
see God, as they went on from ledge to ledge. 
There was a door immediately below the first circle, 
through which every soul had to pass before it 
could begin its purifying pain. Below this door 
was a road running round the mountain, and 
on this lower part of the hill the spirits had to 
wait till they were allowed to enter the lowest 
circle. If, when on earth, they had delayed 
their repentance and thoughts of God till the 
end of their lives, now in this other world they 
had to wait before they might begin the ascent 
which was to lead them at last to the peace of 
heaven. 

The poets, on arriving at the foot of the hill, found 
the rocks were so steep and precipitous that it would 
have been vain to attempt the climb from that point. 
While they were looking about for some easier path, 
they perceived a crowd of souls moving slowly towards 
them. Virgil and Dante went to meet them, and asked 
of them the way, and when the spirits had recovered 
from their surprise, that Dante was still living in his 
human body, they directed the travellers to turn back 
and go on in front of them till they came to the 
opening. One man among the number, fair and 
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beautiful and gentle looking, revealed himself to 
Dante as being Manfred, king of one part of Italy, 
who had been killed in battle thirty-four years before. 
Just before his death, he said he had turned weeping 
to Him who willingly pardons. "My sins," said he, 
"had been horrible, but Infinite Compassion has such 
wide arms that it receives all who turn to it." 

While Manfred was talking to Dante, the two 
poets were still going along the road together with 
the crowd of souls, and soon they came to a place 
where their companions all cried out together, " Here 
is what you are seeking." Then they knew they 
must begin their climb, and here they were first 
brought face to face with the real difficulties of their 
enterprise. 

Through a narrow gap in the side of the rock up 
went Virgil, and Dante after him ; so narrow was the 
path that they brushed against the rock on each side, 
and so steep that they were fain to use hands as well 
as feet in climbing upwards. Here is "Hill DifRculty " 
indeed ! Dante tells us that no ordinary climbing 
could help him here ; he had to mount on the swift 
wings of his great desire, following his leader, who 
gave him hope and light. 

When they had crept to the top of this narrow 
path through the rock, and emerged upon the open 
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side of the hill, Dante said, " My master, which way 
shall we take ? " Virgil replied that they must not 
go to the right hand or to the left, but keep straight 
on, up the mountain, until some trustworthy guide 
should appear. Poor Dante could not see to the top 
of the hill, and the ascent looked exceedingly steep ; 
at last, wearied out, he began : " Oh, sweet father, 
look back and see that I shall be left alone if thou 
stay not ; " but Virgil encouraged him by pointing out 
to him a little above them a ledge of rock which ran 
all round the mountain. Thus spurred on, Dante 
made a great effort, and, creeping on hands and 
knees, succeeded in dragging himself up to the ledge 
beside his master, and here they both sat to rest 
awhile and look back over the way by which they 
had come. 

Dante now ventured to ask his guide how much 
farther they had to go, for the top of the hill was 
still out of sight. Virgil told him, for his comfort, 
that on this mountain the worst of the climbing was 
always at the beginning; the higher one got, the easier 
it became, so that when his progress should become 
as easy to him as floating down stream in a boat, 
then he would know that he was near the end of his 
journey, where his weariness might hope for repose. 
When Virgil had finished speaking, a voice near them 
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was heard saying, " Perhaps you will find it neces- 
sary to sit down before then." 

At these words both tlie travellers turned round, 
and saw on their right hand a large stone which 
they had not before noticed ; they drew near to it 
and found people reclining somewhat lazily in the 
shade of the rock, and one of them, who appeared 
weaiy, was sitting with his arms round his knees, and 
holding his face low down between them. This man 
Dante soon recognised to be Balacqua, a maker of 
musical instruments, whom he had known on earth, 
and who was well known to be of a most lazy 
disposition. Dante wondered to see him seated 
quietly here, and asked him if he was awaiting a 
guide, or if he was merely giving way to his old lazy 
habits.' Balacqua explained to him that it was of no 
use for him to go on then, for the angel who guarded 
the door above them would not allow him to enter 
until he had waited outside the gates as long a time 
as his earthly life had lasted. He was one of those 
who, through laziness only, had deferred their repen- 
tance to the end of their life, 

Virgil now called Dante to pursue his journey, as 
it was already mid-day and the sun was high in the 
heavens ; so they went on along the ledge of rock- 
Dante was at first somewhat disturbed by the 
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pointing and whispering of the people behind them, 
when they perceived that his body, unhke theirs, cast 
a shadow on the ground as he went along, but Virgil 
rebuked him for looking back and lingering, and 
Dante, blushing and ashamed, pursued his way in 
silence. 

They now came in sight of another crowd of 
souls, who in their turn were startled by seeing 
Dante's shadow, and speedily despatched two of their 
number to inquire into what was to their eyes so 
strange an appearance. Virgil sent back for answer 
that his companion still possessed his human body, 
and that if they greeted him with honour he might be 
of service to them — meaning that he might speak of 
them when he returned to earth. Instantly on re- 
ceiving this answer, the spirits set off running at full 
speed towards the travellers, and, crowding round 
Dante, entreated him to stop and see if he recognised 
any of them from having known them on earth, and 
could carry back news of them to their friends. But 
Virgil had instructed Dante not to delay, but to listen 
to them as he went on his way. They told him that 
they had all died violent deaths, and had been sinners 
until their last hour, but that God, in His mercy, had 
pardoned them all, and now they said their hearts' 
were sad with the longing they had to behold their 
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Father's face. Some of them told their sad stories 
to Dante, and entreated him to speak of them to their 
friends on earth. Dante meantime was pursuing his 
road, surrounded by these spirits, some in front, 
some behind, and many on each side of him ; and by 
turning first to this one, and then to the other, and 
promising to comply with their requests, he at length 
freed himself from the throng. 

Dante now fell into conversation with his guide, 
questioning him about some of the things which he 
found hard to understand in this strange, new world. 
Virgil told him that by-and-by all his difficulties 
would be explained by her who would be a light be- 
tween his mind and the truth. He meant by this 
Beatrice, whom Dante would " see above, smiling 
and happy, on the summit of the mountain." 

The mention of Beatrice ui^ed Dante to greater 
haste. " Already," he said, " I am not so weary as 
I was." Virgil replied that while daylight lasted 
they would go as far as they could, but that the journey 
would be longer, perhaps, than Dante imagined. 

The travellers are still, as you know, in the part 
of the mountain outside the Gate, and the spirits they 
have as yet seen in the dream have not begun to 
undergo the discipline which they need. Do you 
not think that there is a lesson for ns in the thought 
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which Dante expresses of those souls longing and 
desiring to be allowed to come near to God, even 
though it be through pain that they must pass before 
they can see His face? The two ideas I want to 
bring home to you again and again, through our 
readings from Dante, are : 

First, that sin and wrong-doing must inevitably 
bring its own punishment ; and, 

Secondly, that pain is sent to us by our Father in 
lovey to bring us nearer to Him. 

The first lesson, if truly learnt, will help to keep us 
from sin, and the second will make us glad to suffer if 
we may in that way come closer to God. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE THREE STEPS. 
" He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy 

" O'er Ihe three steps my Guide then led me on 
With all good will, and said, ' Now, humbly pray 
That bohs and bars to us be open thrown.' " 

PUKGATUHIO ix. 106-108. 

Dante still seemed to himself to be ascending the 
mountain with Virgil, on their way to the Gate which 
admits to the circles, and by-and-by he saw in his dream 
a. shade standing quite alone, with his eyes fixed upon 
them. He said no word to them, but let them go by, 
haughty and disdainful as a lion at rest. Virgil 
approached him, and asked him to show them the 
easiest ascent. The stranger did not answer the 
request, but in his turn questioned them of their 
native country, and of their life. Virgil was beginning 
to speak of Mantua, the city of Italy where he was 
born, and as soon as he said the name the other 
sprang forward, saying, " Oh, Mantuan, I am Sordello, 
of thy city." Then the two embraced one another. 
This Sordello, who had lived shortly before 
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Dante, and, like our traveller, had evidently 
dearly loved his native city, was delighted in 
the new country to meet with a fellow-citizen ; 
but what was his further joy and amazement 
when he discovered that the Mantuan before him 
was no other than the famous poet Virgil, whose 
works Sordello had loved and studied like Dante 
himself, and whose name had conferred so much 
honour on the city from which they both sprang. 
Sordello embraced Virgil's knees with great reve- 
rence, and after some conversation together, the 
elder poet inquired of him if he could show them 
the shortest way to the Gate. Sordello told them 
that he was free to come and go in this lower 
part of the mountain, and that he would gladly serve 
as their guide as far as he might go, but he added 
that as the day was declining, and no farther ascent 
was possible during the night, it was well to think of 
some good resting-place for the hours of darkness. 
Virgil was surprised to find that they could not pursue 
their journey at night, and inquired what would pre- 
vent them. Sordello replied that the darkness would 
only prevent them from making an upward step, 
and that they might go down or round the mountain 
as much as they liked. He offered to take them 
to a spot not far distant where they might pass the 
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night, and be interested in seeing a number of spirits 
who were, like the others, awaiting their time for 
admission. 

Sordello then led the way into a little valley in 
the side of the mountain. This valley was bright with 
coloured flowers, and with grass as green as emeralds ; 
and a thousand sweet scents perfumed the air. On 
the grass among the flowers were seated spirits, 
engaged in singing their evening hymn. Our tra- 
vellers stopped on a little path somewhat above the 
valley, and Sordello pointed out to his companions 
many of the spirits before them. These were they 
who, while in this life, had been so much occupied 
with earthly greatness and interests as to defer to the 
end their thought of God. Many of these were kings, 
princes, and nobles, who had been famous in their 
time. Among others, Sordello pointed out to them 
our own Henry III. of England, whose barons, you 
will remember, rebelled against him under Simon de 
Montfort. 

Night was now rapidly approaching, and Dante 
saw one of the spirits rise to his feet, and seem by his 
gesture to require the attention of the rest. He folded 
and raised his hands, and fixed his eyes upon the 
eastern sky, as if saying to God, " I care for naught 
else." Then he began the last hynm of the evening 
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service, most devoutly and sweetly, the other spirits 
singing with him, their eyes also fixed upon the 
heavens. The hymn being ended, Dante beheld this 
noble company still silently looking upwards, as if in 
expectation, humble and fearful. And from on high 
descended two angels with flaming swords, blunted at 
the points. They were clothed in raiment green as 
the tender leaves of spring, and their robes fluttered 
behind them through the waving of their green wings. 
These angels stationed themselves one on either side 
of the valley, with the spirits between them. Dante 
could see their golden hair, but the brightness of their 
faces was too dazzling for him to look at them. 

Sordello now told our poet that these angels had 
come from Paradise to guard the valley from the 
serpent that would shortly appear. At these words, 
Dante, all shivering with fear, drew close to the side 
of his trusted guide. Sordello now proposed that 
they should go down among the spirits and speak to 
some of them, and Dante immediately recognised one 
to be Nino Visconti, an old comrade in arms, and 
after friendly greetings between them, the other in- 
quired of Dante how long it was since he had arrived 
at the foot of the mountain. Dante replied that it 
was only on the morning of that same day, and added 
that he was still in his mortal life, though by the 
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journey he was making he [hoped to attain the life 
immortal. On hearing this, Nino drew back aston- 
ished, and called to one of his companions, seated 
near them, " Up, Currado ! come and see what God 
of His mercy has willed." He further begged Dante 
to speak of him to his daughter on earth. 

And now Sordcllo drew Virgil to him, saying, 
"Behold there our adversary!" and pointed with 
his finger to a snake, which Dante thought 
must have been like the one that tempted Eve 
in Paradise. Over the flowers and grass came the 
evit thing, from time to time turning its head and 
licking its back. The descent of the angels towards 
it was too swift for Dante to see them, but on hearing 
the rushing sound of their wings through the air, 
the serpent fled, and the angels forthwith returned to 
their posts. 

The two poets, together with Sordello, Nino, and 
his friend Currado, were all seated together on the 
grass. Dante, overcome by weariness, fell asleep, and 
towards morning dreamt that he saw an eagle with 
feathers of gold in the air above him. Its wings were 
spread as if to swoop downwards, and after having 
revolved in the air for awhile, terrible as the lightning, 
it descended, caught up Dante in its claws, and carried 
him upwards. Then it seemed to Dante in his dream 
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that both he and the eagle were all in flames ; and so 
great was the heat of the imaginary fire that he 
awoke. Pale with fear, he looked around him, and 
found only Virgil his comforter beside him. It was 
two hours after sunrise, and his face was turned to- 
wards the sea. His master bade him have no fear, 
for he had now arrived at the Gate. He said, 
further, that at early dawn, while Dante was sleep- 
ing among the flowers in the little valley, a lady 
had come to them and offered to take Dante up the 
rest of the way, and thus make his road easy. Bor- 
dello and the others had remained below. The lady 
took up Dante, and Virgil followed, while the day was 
brightening. She brought Dante to the place where 
they now were, and departed, after her beautiful eyes 
had shown to Virgil the open entrance. Then Dante 
had awoke. 

This explanation quite reassured the pilgrim, 
especially when he found that the heavenly visitant's 
name was Lucia, and that she was no other than the 
blessed lady whom we called Illuminating Grace, who 
had first aroused Beatrice to a sense of her friend's 
danger. Virgil, seeing his disciple to be now quite 
free from anxiety, took his way towards the opening 
in the rock, which Lucia had pointed out to him. 
Dante, following him, soon beheld the door, to which 
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three steps of different colours led up, and also saw 
a porter, who, as yet, spoke no word. Coming nearer, 
Dante perceived that this guardian was seated on the 
threshold, with his feet on the topmost step. He was 
clad in sad-coloured raiment, like ashes or dry earth. 
His face shone with a brightness which dazzled Dante, 
and he held a naked sword in his hand, which so 
reflected the bright rays upon them that they could 
not raise their eyes to it. This heavenly minister 
called to them to tell him from where they stood what 
was their desire ; for, seeing them without an escort — 
that is, without the angel who was wont to accompany 
spirits to the Gate — he did not know if he might admit 
them ; but Virgil having informed him of the lady 
from heaven who had shown them the way to the 
door, the courteous porter bade them advance to the 
foot of the steps. 

The lowest step was of white marble — so bright 
and polished that Dante saw his own face reflected in 
it. The second was of a dark bluish grey, rough and 
uneven, and cracked both lengthways and across. 
The third, which rose massively above the others, was 
of flaming porphyry, red as blood. 

By these three steps Dante learned what frame of 
mind we must be in when we come to our Father and 
ask Him to purify us from sin. Our hearts must be 
D 2 
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true and sincere, like the bright clear marble ; they 
must be broken and contrite, like the rough cracked 
stone; they must be full of burning love, like the 
flaming red porphyry. Up these three steps, willing 
and desirous, Dante was drawn by his leader, who 
then bade him humbly ask the porter to admit 
him. Dante threw himself at his feet, beat his 
breast three times, and craved mercy and admit- 
tance. First the angel inscribed seven Vs upon his 
forehead with the point of his sword. These let- 
ters signified the seven different kinds of sin, from 
which the souls within were being purified — the 
Italian word for sin being Peccato. From beneath 
his sad-coloured robe the angel now drew forth two 
keys, one of gold and the other of silver, both of which 
he turned in the lock, and then bade them enter, but 
to beware of looking back, lest they should be cast out 
altogether. The door rolled back upon its hinges 
with a loud grating noise, and immediately there 
came to Dante's ears a sweet sound as of voices and 
instruments uniting in the Te Deum, " We praise Thee, 
O God," the song by which the spirits gave thanks to 
God for every new soul added by His mercy to their 
number. 

And now we have come to the point in Dante's 
vision when he has passed through the door of the 
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Place of Purification. One thing he had surely 
learned from what he had already seen — namely, the 
watchful care over us, by night and by day, of 
heavenly guardians. The golden-haired, radiant 
angels, with their green wings and robes, spoke to 
him of the love from on high which comes to 
strengthen us against temptation in answer to our 
prayers. We must " lift up our hearts," we must " care 
for naught else," and then we may be sure strength 
from above will come down swiftly and drive away 
all selfishness and temper and sloth, and whatever 
wrong feelings are seeking to enter our hearts, as 
the evil snake strove to enter that green and flowery 
valley. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE HEAVY BURDENS. 

** He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts, 
and hath exalted the lowly and meek." — St. Luke i. 51, 52. 

** Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up." 

I Corinthians xiii. 4, 5. 

" So, praying for themselves and us * God speed,* 
Those souls went on their way beneath their weight." 

PuRGATORio xi. 25, 26. 

And now Dante in his dream has passed within the 
Gate, and is to have immediate vision of different 
kinds of sin, and of the punishments which follow 
upon them. As soon as he and Virgil were within 
the door it closed behind them with the same re- 
sounding noise as when it opened ; but, mindful of 
the angel's warning, they did not look back, but 
immediately began the ascent of a narrow, stony, and 
winding path cut in the rock. 

After perhaps an hour and a half of wearisome 
climbing, they came out upon a level road running 
round the mountain. This was the first of the seven 
ledges on which the different kinds of sin were pun- 
ished. On the three lowest of these ledges were to be 
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found those who had sinned through want of love to 
others — the proud, who hoped to raise themselves 

through the abasement of their neighbours; the 
envious, who grudged others their good things ; and 
the wrathful, whose anger had made others to suffer. 

Dante was by this time weary, and both he and 
his master were uncertain of their way when they 
came out upon the lonely road. From the wall 
of rock which bounded it on one side to the edge 
of the precipice the road was about eighteen feet 
wide. Dante had not begun to move along the ledge 
before he perceived the wall to be of bright marble, 
adorned with sculptures very beautifully carved. 
They represented instances of humility, to bring out 
the contrast with the pridef to which the dwellers on 
this circle had given way. First Dante saw the 
Annunciation to the Virgin Mary of Christ's birth. 
The angel who had come to earth with the message of 
peace which had been so long desired, appeared be- 
fore him in a gracious attitude, and so true to life that 
Dante could scarcely believe he was not saying Hail 
to the humble maiden before him, and almost ex- 
pected to hear her reply, Behold the handmaid of 
tlie Lord, Dante was quite absorbed in gazing on 
the sculptured scene, but Virgil bade him not to look 
only on one picture, so he turned to the next, which 
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represented the sacred Ark of the Israelites being 
conducted to Jerusalem, drawn by oxen. In front 
went people divided into seven choirs ; and again it was 
difficult for Dante to believe that they were not really 
singing, so lifelike did they appear. Before the Ark 
went the humble Psalmist, King David, leaping and 
dancing, and from a window in a great palace his 
wife, Michal, looked down on him in scorn. 

The third instance of humility sculptured on the 
wall was not taken from the Bible, but was a story 
told of the Roman Em.peror Trajan. As he was 
riding one day at the head of his army, a poor widow 
caught the bridle of his horse and prayed him for 
justice to avenge the death of her son who had been 
murdered. The Emperor replied, " Wait, now, until I 
return." And she, who was made impatient by her 
grief, said, " Sire, if you do not return ? " meaning, of 
course, that he might lose his life in battle. Then the 
Emperor told her that in that case his successor would 
avenge her wrong. But the poor woman rejoined, 
" Of what avail will the right-doing of another be to 
you, if you forget your own duty ? " Upon this he 
stayed his army, and saw justice done to her before 
going on his way. The great Emperor, you see, was 
not too proud to accept the rebuke of the poor widow. 

All this story Dante saw most vividly depicted in 
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the marble — the crowd of mounted officers, the 
woman with her sad, tear-stained face, and even the 
waving of the golden eagles, the imperial standard, 
above the Emperor's head. 

Dante was delighting himself with the sight of 
these wonderful, lifelike sculptures, which he felt only 
God Himself could have carved on the walls, so far 
superior were they to any he had seen on earth, when 
Virgil called his attention to a number of people who 
were coming slowly towards them, and who might, he 
thought, be able to show them the way to the higher 
circles. 

And now Dante is to have his first sight of the 
suffering which comes from wrong-doing. You re- 
member that all the spirits on this circle had sinned 
when on earth from pride, want of love to others, 
desire to raise themselves while others were abased, 
foi^etting how our Lord taught us to take the lowest 
place, and to give way to others. On earth these men 
carried their heads high, and now how do they come ? 
Creeping along with great stones on their backs, so 
bent down to earth by the weight that their chests 
seem to touch their knees ! What a pitiful procession I 
They reminded Dante of those grotesque figures 
which you may have seen sometimes high up in the 
corner under the roof of an old church, which seem 
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bent double by the heavy weight that is above them. 
Dante observed that these spirits were not all 
equally weighed down : the stones carried by some 
were larger and heavier than those borne by others, 
according as the sin had been greater or less in 
this world. Thus weary and heavy laden, these 
suffering souls passed on along the circle, repeating 
the prayer — which our Lord Himself has given us — 
to their Father in heaven, that His name might 
be hallowed, that the peace of His kingdom might 
come to them, for by their own power they could 
not hope to attain to it — that as His angels in 
heaven sacrifice their wills to His, singing Hosanna, 
so might men also gladly do His will — that He 
would give them day by day their daily bread, 
without which they could not continue their journey 
along the rugged desert. They prayed also that 
He would forgive them their trespasses, as they for- 
gave to others their offences against them; but the 
last petition, that they might not fall into tempta- 
tion but be delivered from evil, was not offered for 
themselves who no longer needed it, inasmuch as they 
were no longer tempted, nor could fall into sin, but 
for those who were still on earth, and exposed to 
temptation. Dante was greatly touched by finding 
that these souls, patiently enduring their merited 
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punishment, were constantly interceding for those 
they had left behind them, that they might be kept 
from temptation and sin. 

Virgil ventured to ask these spirits to direct him 
and his companion to the shortest and easiest road to 
the steps leading up to the next circle, explaining 
that Dante was still burdened with his mortal body, 
which made the climbing more difficult for him. A 
voice replied to this request from under one of the 
stones, directing them to go along with the speaker 
till they came to a path which it was possible for a 
living man to ascend. This voice was that of Om- 
berto, a Tuscan, who had lived in the same part of 
the country as Dante did. He was of a noble family, 
and so proud and arrogant on account of the famous 
deeds which his ancestors had performed, and so 
contemptuous of others, forgetting that all men are 
alike in God's sight, that he made himself unbearable 
to his countrymen, who had him put to death ; and 
further, as he told Dante, pride had brought all his 
relations into trouble. 

To hear this story Dante had been obliged to go 
along stooping his head down to bring it on a level 
with Omberto's, and now another of the burdened 
spirits, turning his head with difficulty under his load, 
saw Dante and recognised him, and prayed him to go 
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along with them, all bent double as they were. This 
was Oderisi, who had been a famous miniature painter 
in Dante's time, and the poet, who as you will re- 
member was very fond of painting, had known him 
in Italy. Oderisi had been very proud of his genius 
while on earth, but now, when Dante spoke to him of 
his superiority as a painter, he at once began to praise 
the pictures of a pupil of his who was still living, and 
who had learnt to paint more beautifully than his 
master. "I should have been less courteous," said 
Oderisi, " while I was alive, because of the great desire 
for excellence, on which my heart was set." He then 
went on to speak of earthly honour and fame — how 
short a time it lasts, and how quickly one man is 
forgotten and another becomes famous. As an in- 
stance of this he mentioned the spirit who was going 
on in front of him. He had been a citizen of Siena, 
another Italian city, and had been famous in his day 
throughout Tuscany, but now, thirty-one years only 
after his death, he was almost entirely forgotten. 
This man was very brave in war, but ambitious of 
power, and had tried to make himself sole governor 
of his native city ; for this ambition he was now suffer- 
ing the penalty of creeping along under his heavy 
load. 

Thus Dante was shown instances of three different 
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kinds of pride, which all bring their own penalty. 
The first, Omberto, was arrogant on account of his 
family and noble station ; the second, Oderisi, was 
vain of his gifts and genius; the third was presump- 
tuous, and sought for power which his fellow-citizens 
did not desire to allow him. 

Thoughtful and attentive to Oderisi's words, 
Dante was still going along the road bent downwards, 
so that he and the painter were like two oxen in a 
yoke, when Virgil called to him to straighten himself 
and pursue his way more briskly ; and as they went 
along the road at a good pace, Dante turned his eyes 
downwards, and saw that the ground under their feet 
was covered with carvings, representing scenes in 
which pride was being punished, some taken from the 
Bible and others from the Greek stories of gods 
and heroes. Here Dante saw Satan as lightning 
falling from heaven, and Nimrod standing all coa- 
founded at the foot of the Tower of Babel, which 
in his pride he had sought to raise to heaven, in 
consequence of which he and his companions were 
punished by having their language confused, that 
they might not understand one another's speech. 
He saw King Saul killed on Mount Gilboa, and King 
Rchoboam fleeing away on his chariot to Jerusalem, 
after his proud tyranny and threatenings had made 
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the people of Israel rebel against him. He saw 
Sennacherib, the proud King of Assyria, killed by the 
swords of his own sons while he was worshipping in 
his temple, and also the flight of the Assyrians later in 
the history after their leader Holofernes had been 
killed by Judith. Other stories he saw from the 
heathen mythology which taught the same lesson. 

While Dante was thus going along the road with 
eyes fixed on the sculptured pavement at his feet, 
Virgil, who was in front of him, cried to him to lift 
his head, for there was no longer time to examine 
the carvings. An angel was on his way towards 
them, and Dante was to greet him with reverence, in 
hope that he would further their upward journey. 
This beautiful angel was clad in white robes, and his 
face was as the trembling of the morning star. He 
opened his arms and his wings, saying, "Come, for 
the steps are near, and the ascent is now easy." He 
led the travellers to an opening in the rock, beat with 
his wing on Dante*s forehead, and then gave them 
permission to mount. 

As they turned to the stair, they heard behind 
them sweet voices singing. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit — for it was fitting that those who had sinned 
from pride should now rejoice in the blessedness of 
humility. 
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Dante has now had his first lesson in the 
sinfulness of sin and all that follows on it. He re- 
membered in Florence many of his fellow-citizens 
among the politicians and rulers, as well as among 
the artists and scholars, who were proud of their 
powers and gifts, and held themselves to be very 
superior to their fellows. Now, in his dream of the 
unseen world, he saw them crushed and humbled 
beneath their heavy load, toiling in pain and weari- 
ness along the road ; and do you not think that by 
this sad sight he was taught that those who are 
proud or vain or self-satisfied are already in this life 
carrying a heavy burden in their isolation and their 
effort to appear superior to their fellows ? 

The burden of Selfy of our own position, our own 
gifts, our own importance, is at times very heavy to 
bear ; it is only when we forget self, and desire praise 
and admiration more for others than for ourselves, and 
learn willingly to take a lowly place, that we find the 
heavy burden is gone ; our journey becomes easier at 
once, and we ourselves are free and strong to follow 
our Lord Himself, and to bear the burdens of others 
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THE CLOSED EYES. 

**Love envieth not; . . . seeketh not her own." — I Corin- 
thians xiii. 4, 5. 

** As the blind the sun's ray vainly seek, 
So to the souls of whom I spake but now 
The light of heaven shows but a glimmering streak.'* 

PuRGATORio xiii. 67-69. 

And now Dante is mounting the stairs which lead 
from the first terrace, where he has seen the punish- 
ment which comes on the proud, to the second ter- 
race, where he is to see the envious, who have also 
broken the law of love, and instead of rejoicing in the 
happiness and advantages of others, have been selfish, 
and so desired good for themselves that it has given 
them pain to see their neighbours in any way more 
favoured than they. 

And it seemed to Dante in his dream that this 
fresh climb was much easier to him even than going 
along the level road had been, and he turned to Virgil 
to ask him what heavy weight had been removed from 
him, so that the ascent no longer made him feel weary. 
Virgil replied that the angel had, with his wing, 
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brushed from his forehead the first of the seven P's, 
which, as you know, were signs of the seven kinds 
of sin. They had passed through the circle where 
souls were being purged from pride, and this being 
the root of all other sins, by its removal the other 
P's had become much fainter. And Virgil added 
that when they also had been entirely erased, not 
only would his feet not be weary, but the upward- 
going would be a delight to him. Dante had not, till 
this moment, known what the angel had done to him, 
but passing his fingers over his forehead, he felt only 
six P's instead of seven. All souls had to be purified 
from pride before they could ascend to the second 
circle. 

When the two pilgrims had arrived at the top of 
the flight of steps, they found themselves on a ledge 
running all round the mountain just like the 
road beiow ; but here there were no carvings on 
the inner wall, or on the road under their feet ; both 
walls and road were of the same livid-coloured 
stone. No spirits were to be seen, and Virgil felt 
that if they waited for someone to give them 
directions it might delay tliem too long; so they 
decided to turn to the right and go along the road 
that way. Before long they heard voices in the air 
above them, as if invisible angels were flying past 
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them ; and these voices seemed to be quoting in- 
stances of love, which was the opposite virtue to the 
sin of envy, to which the dwellers on this circle had 
given way. The first voice they heard was saying, 
T/iey have no toine^ and went by them swiftly, re- 
peating the same words until quite out of hearing. 
You will, of course, remember that these words were 
said by the Virgin Mary at the marriage feast in Cana 
of Galilee, when in her love she hoped her Blessed Son 
would work a miracle for the marriage party. The 
second voice was crying, " I am Orestes," reminding 
the hearers of a beautiful instance of self-sacrificing 
love and friendship. Orestes and Pylades were two 
devoted friends. Orestes had been condemned to 
death by the king, Egisthus, who did not, however, 
know him by sight. When the day named for the 
execution arrived, Orestes was absent from the city, 
and his friend, Pylades, presented himself to the king, 
saying that he was Orestes, hoping by this that he 
should save his friend and suffer death in his 
stead. 

The third voice was repeating our Lord's words 
from the Sermon on the Mount, Love your enemies. 
By these three voices Dante was reminded of three 
different kinds of love. By the first, of the love which 
gives aid to those who need it, as Mary thought of the 
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need of the wedding party ; by the second, of the love 
which will sacrifice itself, even to death, to save 
another ; by the third, of the love which returns good 
for evil. 

Virgil now called Dante's attention to people 
seated on the ground, leaning one against the other, 
and all with their backs against the wall of rock. 
These figures were clothed in cloaks of coarse sack- 
cloth, in colour like the wall against which they were 
leaning. These were they who, while on earth, had 
looked with envious ej-es on the happiness and good 
of others ; now their eyes are closed, for these poor 
souls are all blind, and down their cheeks flow floods 
of salt tears. On earth they did not love and help 
one another, but were glad to see others cast down 
and in misfortune ; now each supports his suffering 
neighbour by the help of his shoulder, Dante was 
deeply touched by the sad spectacle of these helpless 
spirits, who in their darkness and pain were uttering 
prayers aloud ; and lie felt it to be ahnost ^n insylt to 
them to be able to see them while they were uncon- 
scious of his presence. So turning to them he inquired 
of them if any among them were Italian ; whereupon 
one replied, "O brother mine, each one of us is a 
citizen of a true city, but thou demandest if anyone 
lived in Italy as a pilgrim." 
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The spirit who thus made answer had been a 
Sienese lady, and she further told Dante that she so 
hated her fellow-citizens while on earth that, seeing 
them defeated in battle, she had rejoiced more in their 
misfortune than she would have done over her own 
good fortune. She inquired of Dante, with surprise, 
how it was that he was passing along by them, still 
breathing, as she could hear by his speech, and with 
his eyes free? He told her that the time would 
come for him, too, to lose his eyesight in that circle, 
but not, he said, would he be blind for long, seeing 
that he had not often given way to envy while on 
earth. The punishment that he had seen below of 
the proud and haughty had weighed upon his mind 
much more, for his conscience told him that pride 
had been his great temptation in life. The Sienese 
lady felt that his being allowed to see the other world 
in his mortal body was indeed a great sign of God's 
love to him ; and two others of the spirits, who had over- 
heard the conversation, and were likewise amazed at 
the grace given to him, questioned him of his country 
and name. These two were both fellow-countrymen 
of Dante, and after some talk with them about the 
state of Italy, our two poets went on their way. The 
blind and suffering souls heard their departing steps 
and did not call after them ; and by their silence 
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Virgii and Dante were assured that they were going 
in the right direction. 

How many thoughts are suggested to us by this 
part of the dream ? Is it not true that those who arc 
envious of others, who grudge them their happiness 
and enjoyment, really do become bUnd, for t5ie power 
to look rightly on the things around them gradually 
slips from them through their envy and selfishness. 
Vou know that one kind of blindness which is called 
cataract is caused by a film gradually forming over 
the eye, and the sight becomes dimmer and dimmer, 
and at last fails altogether. So with spiritual things ; 
when we look at others with love and sympathy, our 
sight is clear and penetrating, and we rejoice more 
that they should be happy even than that we should 
be happy ourselve.'i, but if self is uppermost, and 
we want good and blessing most of ail for our- 
selves, then gradually a thick fjlm of selfishness forms 
between us and them, our power of vision is clouded, 
and we become blind ! 

A short time after the poets had left the group of 
spirits a flash of lightning was seen in the sky, and a 
voice was heard in the air above them crying, 
Whosomer fittdetk me slmll slay me, and this voice 
went by them as the others had done. These words 
were spoken by Cain who slew his brother through 
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envy of him, and who was therefore driven out by 
God to be a fugitive and wanderer in the earth. 
Then the travellers heard another sound as of the 
crash of thunder, and a voice, "I am Aglauros, who 
was changed into stone." This was one of the Greek 
fables, of a maiden, Aglauros, who was envious of her 
sister, and in punishment of her envy was changed 
into stone. 

These voices were to show Dante instances of 
envy and want of love bringing its own punishment. 

It was now towards evening, and they were going 
towards the west, so that the sun was shining full in 
their faces, when Dante became aware of a much 
brighter light, which dazzled him so much that he 
was obliged to cover his eyes with his hand, and even 
then the light was reflected upon him from the ground, 
so that he was fain to ask his leader what was the 
cause of all this brightness. 

Virgil told him that this was a messenger sent 
from heaven to show them where they might ascend, 
and that he must not wonder if he was still dazzled 
by the brightness of the angels, though before long, 
when he was entirely purified from sin, such heavenly 
light would no longer oppress him, but would give 
him only pure delight. 

When they had reached him, the blessed angel 
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with a glad voice said to them, ** Enter here, upon a 
stair far less steep than the others." And as they 
mounted they heard behind them the words chanted, 
Blessed are the merciful^ and " Rejoice, thou that 
overcomest." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BLINDING SMOKE. 

" Love suffereth long, and is kind ; love is not easily provoked." — 
I Corinthians xiii. 4, 5. 

**He that hateth his brother is in darkness, and.walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath 
blinded his eyes."— I St. John ii. 11. 

"Voices I heard, and each most piteously 
Appeared for mercy and for peace to pray 
The Lamb of God, who all our sins puts by." 

PuRGATORio xvi. 16-18. 

Dante has now in his dream seen two of the 
forms in which want of love to others manifests itself, 
and the way in which these sins bring their own 
punishment. He is now to see the purifying pain 
which is endured by those who give way to anger and 
passion, and I think you will see at once how great 
a truth is taught on this circle. 

Before he comes actually in sight of the sinners 
he is given, as in a vision, instances of meekness and 
gentleness, the opposite virtue to the sin of anger and 
passion. 

First, he saw the Temple of Jerusalem, with many 
persons seated in it, and at the entrance a woman, 



who with sweet motherly gentleness was saying: 
Soil, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, 
thy father and I have sought tJiee sorrowing. I 
need not fell you that this was Mary returned to 
Jerusalem to seek the child Jesus, who had tarried 
behind in the Temple with the doctors. 

Dante also saw in his dream a number of people 
full of wrath, stoning a young man, and crying, " Slay 
him ! slay him I " and he, kneeling down, lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, praying, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. This was the first martyr, St. Stephen, who, 
instead of resenting the cruelty of his murderers, 
only prayed meekly that God would forgive them 
their sin. 

After another instance of forgiveness and mildness 
towards others, Dante's vision came to an end, but 
on first returning to the consciousness of what was 
around them he was confused, and his feet tottered 
under him like those of a man who has been suddenly 
roused from sleep. Virgil asked him what ailed him, 
that he could not walk steadily. Dante would have 
recounted the vision to his leader, but Virgil was 
already aware of what had appeared to him, and 
told him that these scenes were to teach him the 
blessedness of a peaceful and forgiving spirit ; he 
said he had only inquired what ailed him to rouse 
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him and encourage him to walk briskly once more. 

So on they went towards the sweet shining of the 
western sun, when little by little they become en- 
veloped in a dense cloud of black smoke, in a dark- 
ness as of midnight when the sky is covered with 
clouds and no moon or stars appear. Dante found it 
impossible to keep his eyes open in this choking, 
blinding atmosphere, but Virgil came close to him and 
bade him lean on his shoulder, and thus, like a blind 
man led by his guide, Dante went on through the 
smoke, Virgil bidding him beware of separating 
himself from his leader. Through the darkness he 
heard voices in prayer, saying, " O Lamb of God, 
that take3t away the sins of the world, grant us Thy 
peace. Have mercy upon us." Every prayer was 
thus addressed to our Lord Jesus as the Lamb of 
God, because the gentleness and meekness of a lamb 
are so different from the anger and passion to which 
these spirits had given way on earth. All their 
prayers were said together, and in the same words, 
to show the harmony and friendliness which now 
reigned among them. 

Dante having asked a question of his master, a 
voice was heard inquiring who he was, going through 
the smoke, and speaking as if still in mortal body. 
Virgil bade Dante reply, and himself inquired of the 
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spirit the way to the ascent ; and the unseen shade 
was glad to go along with them as far as he might 
through the smoke, talking of ItaJ}', of which Dante 
was always willing to converse ; but when they arrived 
at the spot where light began to show through the 
darkness the spirit said he must go no farther, for 
he might not yet appear before the angel who would 
receive them when they had passed through the 
smoke. 

This, then, is the consequence of being angry 
and wrathful ! The spirits are obliged to walk and 
live in thick, black smoke, blinding and choking 
them with its close fumes. Dante must have re- 
membered the many quarrels and fierce disputes, 
the anger and passion, which he had seen among his 
fellow-countrymen in fon.ier days, and have felt 
how fitting it was that those who had allowed them- 
selves to be blinded and choked by their passions 
should thus be cut off for a time from the bright 
sunshine and sweet, serene air, to learn how darken- 
ing and irritating to our true selves is the cloud of 
wrath into which we at times allow ourselves to , 
enter. How true it is that bad temper and anger do 
take from us all power of seeing things rightly! Do 
not all forms of irritability, or sulkiness even, seem to 
wrap us up in a black cloud ? And it is only when v 
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call for help from above that light shines through 
the darkness, and we are able to shake off the 
oppressive and irritating smoke which so blinded us. 

When they had emerged from the darkness they 
found that the sun was nearly setting; and now 
Dante seemed in his dream to have another vision ; 
not this time of instances of love and gentleness, 
but of wrath and anger bringing their own punish- 
ment. Among others he saw the wrathful Haman, 
who, you will remember, was so angry with the good 
Jew, Mordecai, because he would not bow down 
before him or do him reverence, that he had a high 
gallows erected on which to have him hanged ; but, 
as you know, it was Haman, and not Mordecai, who 
was hanged upon the gallows. This sad punishment 
Dante beheld in his dream ; and round the gallows 
stood the great King Ahasuerus and Queen Esther 
and righteous Mordecai. 

After some other dreams of the like nature, Dante 
was awaked by a bright light shining on his face. 
He turned to see where he was, when a voice was 
heard saying, " Here is the ascent." 

Dante was most desirous to behold the speaker, 
but the bright light which shone from him dazzled 
him, and he could not see what he wished. Virgil 
told him that this radiant figure was an angel, who 
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had pointed out to them the steps before they had 
asked him, and Virgil urged his companion to greater 
haste, for night was near, and, as you know, on this 
mountain they could not climb at all during the hours 
of darkness. As Dante began the ascent, he felt a 
waving of wings and a breath of air on his forehead, 
which told him that the third P was erased, now that 
they had left the sin of anger behind them. The 
words. Blessed are the pcace7nakers^ who are with- 
out sinful anger, could be heard from the circle they 
were leaving. Night was now around them, and the 
stars were beginning to shine by the time they arrived 
at the top of the flight of steps and came out again 
upon a level road. They could no longer move their 
feet, and were fain to remain where they were till the 
return of daylight. So they sat down and began to 
talk. 

Dante listened awhile to hear if there were any 
sounds in this new circle, and, turning to Virgil, he 
asked, " Sweet father mine, what offence is being 
purged on this circle.-*" His master, seeing they 
could no longer proceed on their journey, took the 
opportunity of explaining to Dante in what way the 
different classes of sinners were divided. The three 
circles they had seen had all contained those who had 
sinned from want of love to others. The middle 
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circle of the seven, on which they had now arrived, 
contained those who had been lazy and indolent, and 
had been wanting in love to God. On the three 
circles above them they would find those who had 
loved their own ease and pleasure too much, the 
avaricious and greedy and self-indulgent. 

Dante here learns anew a lesson which we have 
all been taught ever since we first began to learn about 
holy things, but which we need to remember all our 
life long — that Love is the great principle of the 
Christian life, and that all sin can be traced back to 
want of love to our neighbour or to God. All sins of 
pride or of envy or of temper are forms of selfishness 
and unlovingness, just as much as laziness and 
cowardice and discontent, or as the sins which Dante 
3aw later on in his dream — excessive love of 
money, or of eating and drinking, or of personal 
enjoyment If we loved our neighbour enough, we 
should not. sill against him, either by pride or envy or 
passion ; if we loved God enough, we should not sin 
against Him by laziness, or by excessive self-love, 
making us greedy for money, or for personal pleasure. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE WEARY RUNNERS. 

**Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord." 

Romans xii ii. 

** Haste, haste ! that time may not be lost by you 

Through lack of love 

That zeal in doing good may grace renew.*' 

PuRGATORio xviii. 103-105. 

And now are you getting tired of Dante's journey, 
and impatient to get with him to the top of the moun- 
tain ? What a number of things he has seen and 
heard and thought about during the two days 
and nights we have travelled with him ! Words and 
sights which he will remember all his life long, and 
which he will spend much time in writing down for us 
to read in his long and beautiful poem. 

Let us think over what we have seen with him. 
First, the high mountain rising from the sea, and the 
old man, with the beautiful white hair and beard, who 
first spoke to them — the bright stars shining over- 
head — and then the distant sea beginning to tremble 
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under the first rays of the morning sun. You remem- 
ber how Dante's face was washed from the stains of sin 
and sorrow, and how he was girded with the smooth, 
green rush, and then the boat coming so quickly over 
the sea, guided by the bright angel, and the singing 
of the spirits who were sitting in the boat. Then 
Casella, the musician, who sang so sweetly to the 
new-comers that they forgot to hasten to the moun- 
tain to be made beautiful. Then you will remember 
what a number of people Dante saw on the lower part 
of the mountain, outside the Gate, and among them 
the Mantuan, Sordello, who was so pleased to meet 
with Virgil, and who took them to rest for the night in 
that little green valley full of sweet-scented flowers, 
and guarded by the two beautiful angels with green 
robes and wings ; and the sweet lady from heaven, 
who carried Dante up the last part of the way, and 
set him down outside the entrance. 

I am sure that as he waited through the night on 
the fourth circle, which he and his guide have 
now reached, he was thinking over all these many 
things. He remembered the steep and weary climb 
up the rocks after he had first passed through the 
door, and then he thought over the three circles he 
had seen — of those who had been proud on earth, 
creeping along under the weight of their heavy 
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burdens ; the envious, blind and unable to move, but 
each supporting his neighbour as best he could ; and 
then the passionate, choked and blinded by the thick, 
black smoke. But though these punishments were sad 
to see, and must have been hard to bear, yet Dante 
felt that there were very sweet and comforting 
thoughts about the mountain. Every circle was 
guarded by a bright angel from heaven ; sweet 
prayers and hymns were constantly going up to the 
Father of all ; there were sculptures, and visions, and 
voices, telling of those who had been humble, loving, 
and gentle on earth ; and in each circle they were wont 
to repeat some of our Lord's words spoken long ago 
on the mountain in Galilee, about the blessedness of the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
of the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ; of tlie 
peacemakers, for t/tey sliall be called the sons of God. 
Dante's silent meditations were suddenly interrupted 
by the sound of many feet running behind them, and 
immediately they were overtaken by a great crowd of 
people hurrying at full speed along the road. The 
two foremost runners were crying out through tears, 
Mary went into the hill-country with haste, and 
" CcEsar, to conquer Lerida, hastened to Spain." 
Those behind were exclaiming, " Haste, haste ; let no 
time be lost through want of love," 
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Virgil seized the opportunity of asking these 
passers-by where they should find the opening leading 
to the next circle. One of the spirits replied that the 
travellers had better follow the crowd till they came to 
the flight of steps. The strong desire of movement 
which possessed these souls prevented them, he said, 
from stopping at all, and he begged Virgil not to take 
this for discourtesy. You will remember that on 
earth these spirits had sinned through laziness and 
unwillingness to move in God's service. Now they 
could not rest, but were fain to run continually. The 
last words that the spirit said to them were lost to 
their ears : he had already run so far beyond them. 
The two last members of the hurrying crowd now 
went by them, recounting instances of laziness being 
punished, such as the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, who were unwilling to suffer the fatigues and 
efforts of the march through the desert, and were 
punished by not being allowed to enter the Promised 
Land. When the last of the runners had quite dis- 
appeared, Dante fell asleep, and was not awakened 
by Virgil till the sun had risen, and they were again 
able to resume their journey. 

They now went on along the road until they 
came to the angel who guarded this fourth circle 
" Come, for here is the opening,'* he said, in a sweet 



and gentle voice, such as we do not hear in this 
world. Then he waved upon them with his open 
wings, and they began the ascent of the flight of 
steps between the two hard walls of rock. As they 
mounted the stairs they heard the angel behind them 
speaking of the blessedness of those that mourn, for 
to them comfort is given, meaning how blessed it is 
to grieve for sins ; for what great consolation comes 
after such penitence ! 

Perhaps some of you may think that the 
punishment inflicted on tliose who had been lazy 
and cowardly on earth was not so painful as 
the other sufferings Dante had seen ; but what I 
think he learnt from these runners, who, you must 
remember, might not stop for a moment, however 
tired and exhausted they felt, was the lesson that 
sooner or later all must make efforts and exert them- 
selves in God's service ; and such exertions are most 
painful if we have lost the habit of activity, just as in 
the same way, if we do not use our arms and legs 
for a time, the muscles get stiff and weak, and it is 
painful to begin to walk or use our limbs. The life 
we are called to here on earth as Christians is an 
active life. St. Paul compares it to a race, and bids 
us so run that we may obtain the prize ; and as 
all who are meaning to take part in a race, exercise 
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and practise themselves beforehand, in order that they 
may run swiftly and strongly, so we must daily exert 
ourselves in all Christian service, running the race that 
is set before us, so that we may at length attain our 
glorious goal. 



CHAPTER XII. 

BOWED DOWN TO THE EARTH. 

** Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. ' 

I St. John ii. 15. 

** Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth .... but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven." — St. Matthew vi. 19. 

" E'en as our eye was never upwards sent, 
But ever fixed upon the things of earth, 
So justice here our forms lo earth hath bent." 

PuRGATORio xix. 1 18-120. 

The next lesson that Dante would teach us through 
his dream is the vanity and sinfulness of having too 
much love for money, or for any earthly prosperity or 
possession. 

On the fifth circle he seemed to see men lying 
face downwards on the ground, weeping and utter- 
ing the words, My soul cleaveth unto the dust^ 
through such deep sighs that Dante could hardly 
distinguish what they said. Why is this punishment 
inflicted? you may ask. On earth these men had 
not lifted their eyes to heaven, nor sought to know 
how they could best serve and please God ; they 
had only cared for the things of this life — how they 
might collect money and become rich. Now their 
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punishment is to lie thus, with their eyes to the ground, 
their hands and feet tied, and their backs turned to 
heaven ; and there was no more bitter punishment in 
all the mountain, because those who had passed into 
the other world knew so well now the beauty of 
heaven and heavenly things that it was a sore trial 
not to be allowed as yet even to turn their eyes in 
that direction. Dante was desirous of addressing one 
of these prostrate figures, and having obtained per- 
mission from his master, he bent down over the figure, 
and prayed him to tell him who he was, and why his 
back was thus turned to heaven. 

The spirit informed him that on earth he had 
cared too much for earthly splendour and riches, and 
that before his death he had been Pope of Rome — 
that is, he had had the highest position he could 
have held, for not only was the Pope the earthly 
head of the Roman Catholic Church, but he was also 
a mighty sovereign, and had very great dominions. 
In this high station he had learnt that no worldly 
greatness can bring peace and happiness, and had at 
last turned with love to God. As soon as Dante had 
heard the name of the spirit, he knelt down beside 
him to do him reverence as Pope, for all men paid 
great outward respect to the Pope at that time ; but 
when the other found what he was doing, he said. 
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"For what reason are you thus bent downwards?" 
and when Dante told him it was in reverence to liis 
dignity, the Pope bade him rise and remember that 
he was fellow-servant with Dante himself, and 
with all others, to one Potentate. By this he wished 
to teach him that in the other world there are no 
differences of station as there are in this. 

After Virgil and Dante had left the Pope, they 
had to go on close beside the wall, because the. rest 
of the road was so covered with the prostrate forms ; 
and by-and-by Dante overheard one of the spirits 
speaking, and on paying closer attention he found 
that he was giving instances of virtues contrary to 
avarice and love of money. Among others he spoke 
of the humble poverty of Mary, who brought forth her 
firstborn Son in a stable, and laid Him in a manger. 
After listening for some time, Dante addressed the 
spirit who was thus speaking, and asked him why he 
only told stories of the poor, and self-denying, and 
generous ; and the shade replied that it was their custom 
in that circle to spend their days in recording examples 
of the virtues contrary to the sins to which they had 
given way on earth, and during the night they told 
stories of those who had been punished for love of 
money. One of these stories was taken from the Greek 
fables, and referred to a king called Midas, who so loved 
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money that he prayed the gods to change everything 
he touched into gold. His request was granted, and 
then what misery came upon him ! for the food which 
he was going to put into his mouth changed to gold, 
and could no longer nourish him, and even, as I have 
read the story, his own little girl, when she ran to kiss 
him, became a little golden image, instead of a living, 
breathing, loving child. This punishment of Midas 
seems to me the worst thing that could happen to 
anyone for loving money too much. 

This circle of the money-lovers is the first of the 
three classes of sinners who have thought too much 
of their own pleasure and of earthly enjoyment, and 
too little of God and of heavenly things. Do you not 
think that Dante must have deeply felt the suitable- 
ness of the discipline he had seen to the sin of 
which these avaricious souls had been guilty ? Is it 
not true that those who give their attention only to 
the things that are around them do gradually lose the 
power of insight into unseen things? With those 
who think only of the possessions they have to 
enjoy here, and who never look up in thankful remem- 
brance to the Father who gives us all things, is it not 
as if, on a lovely country walk, we were to keep our 
eyes fixed on the ground beneath our feet, and never 
once look up to the green trees waving above our 
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heads, to the blue sky, with the sun shedding its bright 
beams upon us? We must strengthen our power of 
looking upward by constant and regular prayer, by 
reading and thought on holy things, and by making it 
a habit as far as possible to look at all earthly posses- 
sions in relation to our duty to God. If we do this, 
being rich and prosperous will not hurt us ; we shall 
learn to look at these things as our Father's gifts, 
given to us as helps, not hindrances, to our true life. 

Of course, collecting money, or even spending it 
wastefully, is not so much a temptation to us while 
we are still young, but other things— our lessons and 
amusements — our daily occupations and interests — 
are apt to absorb all our time and thoughts ; and if 
we allow these or any other earthly cares to occupy 
lis wholly, we shall, like these poor misers, be turning 
our backs on God and on heaven, and little by little 
our souls will cleave unto the dust, and the power of 
looking upwards will be lost to us altogether. 

The next event of the poet's journey was a great 
surprise to Dante. Hitherto, in his dream, the moun- 
tain had seemed a very peaceful and quiet spot. It 
was open to the sweet rays of the sun, but there were 
no changes of weather— no snow or frost, no rain or 
wind — to disturb their upward journey. But now 
suddenly the ground began to tremble under their 
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feet, and the whole mountain shook as if from an 
earthquake! Imagine Dante's terror: he felt cold as 
ice ; and at the same time as the tremblings, voices 
from every circle of the mountain began joyfully to 
sing the Christmas song, Glory to God in the 
Highest! The travellers remained motionless and 
attentive, like the shepherds who first heard that 
song, until the trembling ceased and the music was 
hushed. Then they resumed their way by the side 
of the misers, Dante burning with curiosity to know 
the meaning both of the trembling and of the song. 

And it seemed to him in his dream that, just as 
Christ joined the two disciples on their way to 
Emmaus, so now a stranger came up behind himself 
and Virgil. They did not perceive him, however, till 
he said, " My brothers, may God give you peace ; " 
then Virgil turned and responded to his greeting, and 
prayed the stranger to explain what had puzzled 
them. The spirit told them that the mountain 
trembled, and all the souls rejoiced and gave glory 
to God, when one of their number was purged from 
all his sins and became free to go on up to the Paradise 
of God. This blessed moment had arrived for him, he 
said, and hence the trembling and the glad hymn 
which they had just felt and heard. 

The three now pursued their road in company, 
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and Virgil questioned the happy spirit about his name 
and condition when on earth. The other told him 
that his name was Statius, that he had been a Roman 
poet, "who had died in the year 96 — that is, not a 
hundred years after Virgil himself had lived. He 
said, further, little knowing to whom he was speaking, 
that the study of Virgil's poems had inspired him to 
write his own- — that without such an example he 
would have written nothing that was worth reading, 
and ended by saying that. he would have given up a 
great deal to have been alive at the same time as 
Virgil ! At these words Dante's master turned to 
him with a look which bade him be silent and not 
betray his name to Statins ; but Dante, though he 
said nothing, could not resist an involuntary smile 
as he thought what would be the surprise of Statius 
if he knew the truth. This smile betrayed him, for 
the new-comer eagerly questioned him as to the 
cause of his mirth, Dante sighed, and did not 
venture to reply, till Virgil bade him speak and 
satisfy the other's curiosity. Then Dante revealed to 
Statius that he was actually in presence of the great 
poet from whose works he had drawn the inspiration 
which had made him strong himself to sing of gods 
and men. Statius' love for Virgil, and his joy at thus 
encountering him, made him forget that tliey were 
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both but shadows, and he would fain have embraced 
the knees of his great teacher ; but Virgil bade him 
rise, reminding him that they were no longer on 
earth, where such tokens of respect are fitting. 

This new-comer, Statius, who had thus joined the 
two friends, would now accompany them all the rest 
of their journey, for his time on the purifying 
mountain was at an end, and he was to pass, like 
Virgil and Dante, through the two remaining circles, 
and on to the Paradise of God. It was a great 
pleasure for Virgil and Statius to be together like 
this, and they went on, talking to one another, while 
Dante followed, listening to their conversation, and 
learning much, he tells us, from the words of two such 
wise poets. Virgil encouraged Statius to tell him all 
his story, and why he had been obliged to stay so 
long lying face downwards upon the ground among 
the avaricious. 

The party had by this time left the circle of misers, 
Dante had lost the fifth P from his forehead, and 
they had heard, as usual on leaving the circles, the 
words of one of the Beatitudes chanted behind them ; 
this time they heard part of the fourth Beatitude — 
Blessed are they that thirst after righteousness^ for 
tliey shall be filled, I think the reason why these 
words were sung in the circle of the money-lovers 
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was to show the contrast between those who try to 
get all the money or good things they can for them- 
selves, and those who desire righteousness or justice, 
by which each possesses only his fair share, which 
God bestows upon him. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 

** Temperate in all things." — i Corinthfans ix. 25. 

" The eyes of all wait upon Thee, O Lord, and Thou givest them 
iheir meat in due season." — Ps. cxlv. 15. 

" This people all, that wail their misery 
Through yielding to ungoverned appetite, 
By thirst and hunger holier come to be." 

PuRGATORio xxiii. 64-66. 

We have now arrived at the point in Dante's vision 
where he is to see the purifying pain of those who 
have thought too much of their own enjoyment in 
eating and drinking ; but before the sixth circle is 
reached, Dante overhears a conversation between 
Virgil and Statius, in which Virgil inquires of the 
other how it was that, being so wise and thoughtful, 
he could have cared so much for money while on 
earth, that he had been punished among the misers ? 
At this question Statius smiled a little, and then told 
Virgil that he was mistaken in supposing he had been 
a miser while on earth. He had not hoarded money, he 
said, but had spent it too freely, and wasted it, and this 
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was the reason why he had been obli£;ed to pass so 
long a time among the avaricious, because in that 
circle were found the souls of all those who had loved 
money too much in any way, either in keeping it or 
in spending it wastefully. Statius went on to say 
that it was some words which Virgil hatl himself 
written which had opened his eyes to the sin and 
folly of his own wasteful habits, and made him 
repent 

Virgil then asked him what had first led him to 
become a Christian, for at the time of his earlier 
writings he had still been a heathen. Statius replied 
that this also was from words of Virgil, speaking of a 
new time which was coining, and of One who would 
come down to earth from heaven. This had first led 
him to expect some change ; and when, soon after 
this, he came to know some Christians, and to see 
their holy lives, he too was baptised, and joined the 
blessed company of faithful people; but at that time 
the Christians often had to suffer persecution, and 
many of them were martyred for their faith, and 
Statius was not brave enough to openly declare 
himself a Christian ; and for this cowardice he 
had been punished for a long time among the lazy 
and cowardly in the circle where the spirits were 
running so fast and were never allowed to rest. 
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Now, as you know, all the pain and punishment were 
over for him, and he was to go straight up to the 
peace and rest of heaven. 

Thus talking, the three poets had reached the 
top of the steps which led from the fifth circle to 
the sixth, and came out as usual upon a level road. 
No one appeared to direct them, but by this time 
they were so accustomed to the ways of the place 
that they went confidently along the road to the right, 
as they had done on all the lower circles, Virgil and 
Statius leading the way as before, with Dante behind 
them, learning, as he tells us, from their conversation 
what will help him to write his poems. 

The circle they are now on is that where the 
greedy are punished, and the first thing the poets 
saw was a tree, growing in the middle of the road, and 
covered with fruit which smelt most sweet and good. 
The lower branches of this tree were very small, and 
they grew out wider and stronger nearer the top, 
which made Dante think that no one was to climb 
up and gather the fruit. From the rocks above the 
tree flowed down a clear stream, which moistened the 
leaves of the tree, but did not come down to the 
ground. You see that the punishment in this circle, 
for those who had been greedy about eating and 
drinking while on earth, was to feel very hungry and 
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thirsty now, and to see fruits and hear running streams 
and yet not be allowed to eat or drink. 

The travellers stopped under the tree, and heard 
a voice from among the branches giving instances 
of those who had not been greedy while on earth, 
but temperate and self-denying — like the Virgin 
Mary, at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, thinking 
more of the honour of the Feast than of her own 
enjoyment ; or the prophet Daniel, who did not 
eat the rich food provided for him by the King of 
Babylon ; or John the Baptist, who lived only on 
locusts and wild honey. Dante was intent on gazing 
into the tree,- and listening to this voice, when Virgil 
called him to go on along the road, and he obeyed 
following the two poets, and feeling no weariness, so 
interested was he in hearing them talk. And now 
behind them he heard the sound of weeping and of 
chanting, and the words were : Open Thou my lips 
O Lordy and my mouth shall show forth Thy praise. 
It was fitting that those who had opened their mouths 
too greedily for good things while on earth should 
now open them only to praise their Lord. 

Soon Dante was overtaken by the crowd of souls 

silent and devout, who went by them, looking at 

them, but not speaking. They were a sad spectacle ! 

Hunger and thirst had wasted them so much that 

G 
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they looked nothing but skin and bone. Their faces 
were pale, and their eyes looked hollow and dark. 
Dante could not have recognised any of them, so 
changed were they from their earthly appearance ; 
but as they passed by, one of the shades, turning 
his eyes in their sunken sockets, looked fixedly at 
Dante, and then cried out loudly, "What grace to 
me is this ! " Dante, who would not have known 
him by his face, recognised his voice, and knew him 
to be Forese Donati, a Florentine friend. Forese 
entreated him to explain the meaning of his appear- 
ance in that circle, and to tell him who were his two 
companions ; but Dante said he could tell nothing 
until Forese had told him the reason of his thin 
and emaciated appearance. Then the other answered 
that it was hunger and thirst that had so wasted him, 
for the sight and scent of the tree, and of the running 
water, was continually exciting the desire to eat 
and drink, which yet might not be satisfied. He 
said, too, that this was not the only tree on that 
circle, so that, going round, their pain was perpetually 
renewed. " I say our pain^' he added, " and ought 
to say our solace" — explaining to Dante that they 
willingly endured the pain, because it was drawing 
them to God, just as Christ willingly suffered the 
pain of the Cross for us. 
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Forese then prayed Dante to explain his presence 
there in bodily form, which was, as usual, causing 
great astonishment to all the shades. And Dante 
told him how Virgil had come to him and rescued 
him from the difficulties in which his own wrong- 
doing had placed him, and had led him up and round 
the circles of the mountain, he being still living ; and 
he further explained that Statius was the spirit on 
whose account the mountain had so lately trembled 
and the glad song of thanksgiving had ascended to 
God. He added that perhaps Statius was not 
going on to Paradise so quickly as he might have 
done but for the companionship of Virgil and 
himself 

While this conversation was taking place, Forese 
and Dante were walking briskly along the road, like 
a ship blown along by favourable winds ; and Dante 
now inquired of Forese if he knew anything about the 
condition of his sister, Piccarda Donati, who had 
passed away from the earth a little time before. 
Forese replied that his sister, of whom he could not 
say whether she had been more beautiful or more 
good, was already rejoicing in her crown in heaven. 
She was one of those who do not need any purifying 
pain before they go to be with God ; she had so 
loved and served Him here. Forese now pointed out 
G 2 
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to Dante some of the shades, and told him something 
of their lives on earth : they had all sinned through 
gluttony and too much indulgence in good things. 
Dante had a talk with one of them about the writing 
of poetry and other things, and then all the spirits, 
except Forese, having satisfied their curiosity about 
him, quickened their pace, and went by him like 
a flight of birds, light as they were both from their 
wasted condition and from their earnest will to finish 
their probation. 

Forese only lingered to inquire of Dante when he 
might hope to see him again on the Mount of Purifi- 
cation. Dante replied that he did not know how much 
longer he would have to live on earth, but that, after 
what he had seen, he should desire to return to the 
mountain even before permission was given him 
through death. Forese then said that he must now 
leave him, and go on more quickly after the others, 
inasmuch as time was too precious in that kingdom 
for him to spend any more in walking slowly with his 
friend ; so he departed in great haste, and left Dante 
with the two great poets. 

Dante watched him till he was quite out of 
sight, and then suddenly perceived that they had 
come up close to another tree laden with fruit. 
Under the branches of this tree he saw people stand- 
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ing, lifting up their hands to it, as if in entreaty, 
and crying out words which he could not understand. 
These are the poor, hungry souls, uttering entreaties 
that their hunger may be satisfied by the tempting 
fruit, but, alas ! it may not be. They are like children 
grasping at and crying after some prize held quite 
out of their reach ; and the spirits, disappointed and 
weeping, at length turn away from the tree, which 
has been deaf to all their prayers and tears. 

When Dante and his companions came up near 
the great tree, they heard from among the leaves a 
voice warning them to pass on without coming nearer, 
for that this tree grew from a cutting taken from the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, in the 
Garden of Eden, which Eve had eaten to her hurt. 
On hearing this, the three poets drew as near as they 
could to the wall of rock ; and, as they passed along, 
they heard the voice giving instances of gluttony 
being punished. After they had passed by the tree, 
they went on along the road for a thousand paces or 
so, each reflecting on what he had seen in silence, 
when suddenly a voice said to them, " What go ye 
thinking thus, ye three alone } " which so startled Dante 
that he shook like a frightened animal. He turned 
his head to look at the speaker, and beheld an angel, 
bright and glowing, like red-hot metal in a furnace. 
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who said to them, "If ye desire to ascend, ye must 
turn here : this way goes he who goeth after peace." 
The bright shining of the angel had dazzled Dante 
so much that he was fain to follow his companions, 
hearing, but not seeing ; he felt wind blowing on his 
forehead, sweet as the air in May, when it is laden 
with the scent of spring flowers, and he knew that 
it was the angel's wings waving upon him, and 
removing the sixth P ; then he heard the words, 
Blessed are they that hunger after righteousness ^ by 
which was expressed the blessedness of those who 
are temperate in all things, only desiring of the good 
things of life what God justly allows them. 

I think this circle of the gluttonous does not 
require much explanation. Everyone who reads this 
part of the dream can apply the lesson for himself ; 
but mark, it is not simply the eating and drinking 
and enjoyment of good things which is punished 
here ; this in itself is most innocent, and is given to 
us, together with all our other rightful pleasures, by a 
loving Father, just as He gave to Adam and Eve all 
the trees pleasant to the eye and good for food, 
which they might lawfully enjoy. Those who sin 
in this respect fall into the same mistake which the 
money-lovers below had made, of thinking too much 
of personal enjoyment, so that they grew careless 
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and forgetful of their true life ; and if we allow our- 
selves to grow dependent upon nice food and drink, 
we become selfish and self-indulgent, and pain will 
surely follow even in this life. The sure safeguard 
is to remember from whom these good things come, 
and to learn to be contented whether we have them 
or not. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE END OF THE TRIAL. 

"Saved, yet so as by fire." — i Corinthians iii. 15. 

** When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned." 

Isaiah xUii. 2. 
" No path is here, unless the pang 
Of fire ye feel, O holy souls ; pass on, 
Not deaf to that clear song that yonder rang." 

PuRGATORio xxviii. 10-12. 

And now in his dream Dante seems to be climbing 
up to the last circle, where he is to see the final 
purification of the souls before they may go to God*s 
presence. In some ways this seems to be the worst 
punishment of all, for this circle is full of flames, and 
the spirits have to walk through the heat and scorch- 
ing of fire before they may pass to Paradise. But 
even here Dante learnt the blessedness of pain, if it is 
sent by God to make us holy. You know fire is 
very purifying : gold and other metals are passed 
through fire to burn away all the worthless sub- 
stances which are often mixed with them, and which 
we call dross, and then the gold comes out of the fire 
pure and shining ; not a particle of it is lost. It is 
only the useless part, which took away from it its 
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worth and beauty, that is gone. So with these 
souls, whom Dante saw walking through the flames 
on the topmost circle: the fire did not really hurt 
them, though they felt the pain and scorching ; they 
knew it was burning away from them all the bad and 
worthless parts of them, all the remaining sins, and 
that they would come out of it ready to be with God 
for ever. 

When Dante and his companions came out upon 
the road, and found it full of flames, they were 
obliged to walk on a very narrow path by the side 
of the precipice, and Dante had to move very care- 
fully, having the flames on his left hand and the 
precipice on his right. As he passed along, taking 
careful heed to his steps, as warned by Virgil, he 
heard the sound of singing, and, turning his head, 
saw people walking through the fire, and chanting in 
low voices a hymn in which they prayed God to 
bestow upon them the gift of purity. These souls, 
when on earth, had not remembered that they were 
made in the image of God, and that they must strive 
to grow in purity and likeness to Him. They had 
been selfish and self-indulgent, and had thought more 
of their own ease and pleasure than of their duty to 
their Master, so now they pray for purity, which will 
make them ready to see God. 
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After the hymn was ended, they raised their 
voices, and recited aloud instances of purity, like 
that of the Virgin Mary, and then resumed their low 
chanting and prayer ; in this way they passed their 
days amid the scorching flames. The sun, which was 
shining now on Dante's right side, threw his shadow 
upon the flames, and this, as before, caused great 
surprise among the suffering spirits. One of them 
came as near as he could to the edge of the fire, 
though careful not to step out of the burning, and 
prayed Dante to explain the meaning of his shadow, 
and this he would at once have done had not his 
attention been diverted by the sight of another group 
of spirits coming along through the fire. As soon as 
the two companies met, all the spirits kissed one 
another. It was only a brief greeting. They did not 
stay to enjoy one another's society, but each company 
went on along its way ; though, before parting, they 
recited loudly instances of the sins to which they had 
given way on earth ; then, weeping, they continued 
their low chanting as before. 

After the new company had departed, the spirits 
who had been so much interested in Dante before, 
again turned to him with expectant looks, and he, 
willing to please them, once more explained how 
he was making this strange journey in his mortal 
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body to learn wisdom from above, that he might 
be no longer blind and erring as he had been 
heretofore on earth. At first the spirits were silent 
from amazement on hearing Dante's story, and stood 
just as simple countrymen, who have lived always 
among mountains, stand silent and bewildered amid 

the streets and strange sights of a city. But they 
soon recovered from their surprise, and were able 
to reply to Dante's questions as to who they were 
who were thus suffering among the flames. They 
told him of the sins into which they had fallen on 
earth, and the spirit who had first spoken to him 
revealed himself to Dante as being Guido Guinicelli, 
a celebrated Italian poet, for whom Dante had a 
great admiration. He had been one of the first to 
write beautiful poems in the Italian language, for 
up to that time most of the best poetry had been 
written in Latin, the old language of Italy. 

Dante was delighted to see Guinicelli, whom he 
calls his "father," and father also of other writers 
superior to himself, but he could not approach closer 
to him to show his affection because of the fire. He 
went along for some time without speaking, and 
then opened his lips to assure Guinicelli of his 
love, and of his willingness to serve him in any way. 
The other, touched by his affectionate looks and 
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words, asked Dante why he felt so warmly towards 
him. The traveller replied that it was because of his 
sweet poems, which would be dear to Italians as long 
as their language lasted. Guinicelli then pointed out 
to Dante a spirit in front, who, he said, was a better 
poet than himself He told Dante also that he could 
never forget the loving words he had said to him, and 
prayed him, as he was to have the privilege of going 
on to heaven to behold our Lord Jesus, that he 
would say one prayer for him to their Master and 
Saviour. He then disappeared in the depths of the 
fire, as a fish disappears from sight in deep waters, 
and left Dante to say a few words to the other poet 
whom he had pointed out. 

After this, an angel of God joyfully appeared to 
them, and, as you know, it was the custom on every 
circle to chant one of the Beatitudes ; so here the most 
beautiful of all the blessings is pronounced — Blessed 
are the pure in hearty for they shall see God, After 
singing these words, the angel said : " You can go no 
farther, holy souls, until you have felt the fire ; enter 
it, therefore, and be not deaf to the singing on the 
other side." Here is a terrible trial to Dante's faith 
and courage ! Hitherto, except on the third circle, 
where he had tQ.pas3_Jthrough the_smoke, he has not 
himself experienced the pain which all the spirits were 
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enduring ; but now, before he can reach the last flight 
of steps which are to lead him to Paradise, he must 
pass through the burning fire, which coverea^e 
whole road save the narrow ^path at the edge of the 
precipice. It is on ly the pure in heart who may go 
to see God. Dante has to learn this lesson now 
tnroughnls own experience, as he had been learning 
it from the sight of others all up the mountain. 
Dante stood perplexed, gazing into the flames, and 
vividly picturing to himself the human bodies of those 
whom he had formerly seen burnt to death on earth. 

His kind guides turned towards him, and Virgil 
very greatly encouraged him to venture in by remind- 
ing him of worse difficulties through which he had safely 
led him, and that he must trust him more, not less, 
now that they were so near to God. He assured him 
that, though painful, the fire had no power to destroy 
him ; it could not injure so much as a hair of his 
head even if he were to stay in it for a thousand 
years. To prove this Virgil urged him to try the 
edge of his garment in the flame. He bade him put 
aside all fear, and venture boldly in. But our poor 
Dante stood hard and immovable ; then Virgil, a 
little vexed, reminded him that Beatrice, his beloved 
lady, was on the other side of the wall of fire. All 
other arguments had failed, but at this name Dante 
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gave way at once, and turned to his wise leader, who 
raised his head, saying, ** Now, shall we stay on this 
side?" and then smiled at Dante, as one does at 
a child who has been persuaded to do something 
disagreeable by the promise of a treat. Then Virgil 
entered the fife ; Dante followed him, and Statius 
came last, by Virgil's request. It was a very terrible 
pain, but Dante's *' sweet father," to comfort him, went 
on talking only of Beatrice, and said he seemed to 
sec her eyes already. They were guided by a voice 
which they heard singing on the other side, and, 
paying heed to this sound, they came out of the fire 
at the foot of the flight of steps. There a light so 
bright shone from the angel who stood by the steps 
that it prevented Dante from seeing, but he recognised 
the words sung by the angel to be : Comey ye blessed 
of my Father, He added that the evening was closing 
in, and that they must not stop, but hasten their up- 
ward steps before the sun should quite disappear. 

So on they went, up the last stair, which was to 
lead them to the summit of the mountain. And now 
our story is almost ended. You remember that in 
the "Pilgrim's Progress," when Christian enters the 
gates of the Celestial City, we do not follow him 
further. With music sounding, and light shining 
upon him, he disappears from our sight within the 
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walls of the City of which the Bible tells us that we 
are all to be citizens. 

So now I do not propose that we should ascend 
with Dante to heaven. All the sufifering is^^joi^er. 
At the top of the last ascent he comes out into a 
lovely country full of sweet flowers ' and trees ; he 
hears the singing of birds; soft airs of spring blow 
upon him, and clear streams flow through the land. 
This is indeed a beautiful place, although it is not 
heaven. Perhaps it is the Garden of Eden, where 
Adam and Eve led their happy life before they had 
sinned and were driven out from their home. Here, 
in this sweet place, Beatrice at last appears to Dante's 
eyes, and with her he passes away from our sight to 
the blessed heaven, where he may at last see God. 

Here, then, ends Dante's dream for us. We have 
followed him thus far on his journey, and have 
learned from it some of the lessons which were to 
help him when he awoke from his vision and found 
himself once more on earth, amid the ordinary sur- 
roundings, the toil and effort, the enjoyments, the 
temptations, and the sorrows of daily life. If we have 
followed him in thought, we too have had a vision 
into what underlies this life, and have learned how 
sin brings its own punishment, and how pain may be 
blessed to us in bringing us nearer to God. We 
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cannot know, as I told you at the beginning, 
whether the life beyond is just what Dante imagined 
it to be ; but what we do know very certainly is that 
our life here is a pilgrimage up a steep Hill Difficulty, 
and that we have many painful things to see and 
endure in the course of our ascent ; and we also know 
that our Father in His love provides for us many 
resting-places on our way, that the difficulty of the 
climb gets less the higher we ascend, that God's 
angels are near us to help us on our way, that love 
and counsel from our friends strengthen and gladden 
us as we go on, that our prayers and praises keep 
us in communion with God, and that when our work 
is done and our journey over we shall come at last 
to the peace and joy of Heaven. 
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Strachey. 3S. fid 
Little Folks* History of England. By Isa Craig-Knox. With 30 

Illustrations, is. 6d. 
Making of the Home, The : A Book of Domestic Economy for School 

and Home Use. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnbtt. is. 6d. 
Marlborough Books: — Arithmetic Examples, 3s. Arithmetic Rules, 

IS. 6d. French Exercises, 3s. 6d. French Grammar, as, 6d. German 

Grammar,38. 6d. 
Music, An slementary Manual of. By Hekry Leslie, is. 

New Code, Handbook of. By J. Moss. zs. ; doth, 3s. 

Topular Educator, Casseirs. New and Tkeroughfy Revised Edition, 

Illustrated throughout. Complete in Six Vols., 5s. each. 
Readers, Cassell's Readable. Carefully graduated,^ extremely in> 

teresting, and illustrated throughout. {List on application^ 

Readers, Cassell's Historical. Illustrated tlut>ughout, printed on 
superior paper, and strongly bound in cloth. {List on application,) 

Readers for Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. Elach con- 
taining 48 pages, including 8 pages in colours. 4d. each. 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, with Preface by the 
late Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. is. 6d. 

Readers, The Modern Geographical, illustrated throughout, and 
strongly bound in cloth. {List on application.) 

Readers, The Modem School. Illustrated. [List on application.) 

Reading and Spelling Book, Casseirs Illustrated, zs. 

Right Lines ; or. Form and Colour. With Illustrations, zs. 

School Bank Manual. By Agnes Lambert. Price 6d. 

School Manager's Manual. By F. C. Mills, M.A. zs. 

Shakspere's Plays for School Use. 5 Books. Illustrated, 6d. each. 

Shakspere Reading Book, The. By H. Courthope Bowbn, M.A. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. Also issued in Three Books, zs. each. 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. By J. D. Morell, LL.D. zs. 

Technical Manuals, Cassell's. Illustrated throughout:— 

Handrailing and Staircasing, 3s. 6d. — Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s. — 
Building ConKtruction, 3s. - Cabinet-Makers, Drawing for, 3s. — Car- 
penters and Joiners, Drawing for, 3s. 6d.— Gothic Stonework, js. 
— Linear Drawing and Practical Geometry, as. — Linear Drawing ami 
Projection. The Two Vols, in One, 3s. 6d.— Machinists and Engineers, 
Drawing for, 4s. 6d- — Metal-Plate Workers, Drawing for, 3s. — Model 
Drawing^ 38.— Orthographical and Isometrical Projection^ as. — Practical 
Perspective, 3s.— Stonemasons, Drawing for, 3s. — Applied Mechanics, 
by Sir R. S. Ball, LLD., as.— Systematic Drawing and Shading, as. 

Technical Educator, Cassell's. New Edition^ in Four Vols., 5s. each. 

Technology, Manuals of. Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and 
Richard Wormell, D.Sc, M.A. Illustrated throughout :— 
The Diyeing of Textile Fabrics, by Prof. Hummel, 58.— Watch and 
Clock Making, by D. Glasgow, 4s. 6d.— Steel and Iron, by W. H. 
Greenwood, F.C.S., M.I.C.E., &c., 5s.— Spinning Woollen and 
Worsted, by W. S. Bright McLaren, 4s. 6d.— Design in Textile 
Fabrics, by T. R. Ashenhurst, 4s. 6d- — Practical Mechanics, by Prof. 
Perry, M.JE., 3s. 6d.— Cutting Tools Worked by Hand and Machine, 
by Prof. Smith, 3s. 6d. A Prospectus on application. 

Test Cards, Cassell's Combination. In sets, zs. each. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 



Silutiom from CasseH ^ Cemfrmy'i Puilica. 
Booka for YounE People, llliulialcd. Cbih %A\, SB- « 



3ookB far Young People. DIustr 



^be Ghampton of Odin : pr.VJ KIns 
IdTe in the Diiya oT Old. Dr J. 



" wSogB FBUI.' "l Alff" 












The "LOE Cabin" Seriei. By Edwabb S. Ellis. Wkh Four FuU- 

Tbs Loic Troll. I camp-rue ond Wlcwara. I rooiprlnia In the faMt. 

The "Grtat River" Series (unLforin wiih Ihe "Log Cbis" Seriei) 
By Edward S. E1.L15. illuslrattd. Crown 8vo, clolh, ba«Ued 



tiJ^S^^!' 


1 Lul la Uia Wilde. 


"li^asl^^e" 


By Edward S. Ellis. With Four Full 
B^fc. Crown B™, elo<h, M. fid. each. 



■■»il Deeper Aixdiiin-" By the j " Hononr la my Oulde." By Jean 

"Bear and rocbear." By Saiah Starthfield. *' 

''"^ " He QoocraeTe wbo flndureA." £ 

Aiteiidie. I Trial,- *t 



StUeiUms from OaagU ^ 



Sun 




By Pofmlar 
doch sik, IS. I 



Wi^ Fc 




By Mary Godolphck. la Words of Oae 



Syllable, with aniBemua fixil-fnc* I]Iustratifaa&. Atm 
rflnniiiMted boa m i s , 2B. 6d. 



The New Cliildren'a Albom. Fcap. 4tD» 330 pages, ninstxated 

cfaroofjiaat. ja. 6d. 
Tbe Hiatory Scrap Book. With, acariy r,ooo E ngra t iiqfcs . SB.;cIadi,7s<fid> 
" Little FoUb " Half-Tearly Voloine. with 200 UIustntiaBs and 

aererai Pktnrcs in Coioiir. ^ 6d. ; or dotfa gilt, SB. 
The Merry-go- Roand. Origmal Poncbis for ChDdren. lOnstnted 

Bo-Peep. A Book for the Lkde Ones. With OrigiBal Stories aod Vases, 
mmtxated thzoa^ioitt. Boards, 2a. 6d. ; doch gilt, 3B. 6d. 

The inrorld'a Lumber Room. By Skuha Gatk. Illirrfrai wl. ja. 6d. 

The '* Pr o b e r ba '* Scriea. Origiaai Stories by Popolar Antbots, faondrd 

on and Qlnstrating weQ-known P r o ber b a> With Four IIInstTatioas 

in each Book, printed on a dnr. za. 6d. each. 

TeiaL By Gcovge 

ByJoSa 




By Sonh Pftt. 

ie Sj 

Bob Booavia Hmit. 
Monk's MoCtou 
F. Laagbridg«. 



7 Made. 

By the 



Weadierly. 
mrsola'a 

G odJaid . 
Bntli'B JLile-Work. By die Rev. 

Joseph. Johasca. 



The Warld*8 Workers. A Series of N 
With Portraits printed on a tint as Fi 

By 



and Or^iinal Volamcs. 



The Sail of 

HeofTFnth. 



too. and, l lra> M aredifli. By 

E. S€. Tomlonsaii. 

Thomaa A. Sdiaon and Bamnel 

F. B. Mone. By Dr. Deoslow 
and J. Manh Parker. 

Mrs. Soa&anriHe and |Ea>7CSar» 
pcnatar. By Phyllis Browne. 

Qeneral Oordon. By tbe Rev. 
S« A. Swatne' 

Chartsa DifCkana. By his Eldest 



9y Robert 



Sir Tftua Salt and Oaorge 
Moore. By J. Bamley. 

Florence xnghtingala, CatheEr> 
tne Iffaran. Franqas Bidley 
HaTarsaL Mrs. Xtanyard 
By Lizzie Alkvidge. 



Dr. Oathxia. 

SUhaBoRttt, ( 

iTT the Rer. J. W. _ 
Daivid Iitvingatone. 

Sir Henry "Haewf^odk. and OoUn 
Campbell. I«ord Clyde. S7 E- C 
PhiEps. 

Ahrahaaa TJnaohi. By Eracst Foster. 

Oeoese M nller and Andrew Beed. 

ByE. R. Pftman. 
Biehard Cobden. By R. Gowin^. 

Benjamin PranUin. By E. M. 

Tooldasoo. 
Handel, By EBza darke. 

Turner ttie Artfat. By the Rer. S. A. 

Swaine. 
George and Bobert Stepbeneen. 

By C. L. MatCaiuc 



rL.N.R. 

Sixpenny Story Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interesting 
Stories by well-known Writers. 

Heipfbl N^Die: and otaier 
St 



liittle Content. 

The Smugglerii Cave. 

Little Idnae. 

Little Bird. 

Tbe Boot on tbe Wrong Foot. 

Luke Bamioott. 

Little Fiokles. 

Tbe Boat Club. By Oliver Optic 



Itoriea. 

Tbe Elobeater College Boys. 
My First Cruise. 
Lottie's White Frook. 
Only Just Once. 
The- Little Peacemaker. 
Tbe Delft Jug. By SOverpen. 



The "Baby*s Album'* Series. Four Books, each containing about 
50 Illustrations. Price 6d. each ; or cloth gilt, is. each. 



gaby's Album, 
olly's 



Album. 



Fairsr'a Album 
Pussy's Album, 



PHHMMIH 


Sf7trlwmfr<m Casitlt % CBmpa«^s PuHicaHoni. ^H 


IllustTBted Books for the Little Ones. CoolainiDg inlertsting Slories, ^H 


Ainilusiratcd. II. each. ^M 






Those Qoldea Ssuds. CreaCiirsB Tiunc. ^H 




Shilling Story Books. AIL Illusiraled, and conlaining Jnicrcsling Stories. ^H 


Ttom. und TmwlM. 

TUB Ooekoo In Uie aoMn's Men. 

The HUtoqr of Five Little 


^!^ 1 




S^^rSdj. H 


Dfuioiuli in tha EMnd. 


Burly Bob. 


Hiirry UkxwelL ^^H 


■Da OUntl CrsdM. 




" L[tlle Folks " Painting Boclia. Wiih Texi, Bud Outline Illu^lialioni ^H 




Pniile and S^Daionu Cor i ^nis "UttlB I'oUlB" IHiunlniitiilg ^^H 


"Llttlefolks-IofailK. Book. ^H 


Tlie "Utue Folks" Proverb F^amres to Faint. ^H 


FliutinE Book. "Little Folki" FAlntinK Book. ^^H 


"UttlDTolkii"irii(u»CaltiUngti°ok. ^^H 






iS'tli'sX'^S"'™' ^H 








Three Wee Ulsiar Lualss. 


JotTDtidL^Jf. ^^H 








^tf ov^hFloo™ TbioliEt Fire , •■ ^H 






*^:Sm™.'**"' ''"' '"" 


ai'^nS'ifu!? o?d^en I'S. ^°''"' ^1 


Our " Pretty Pets" Series. Four New Vol.mes. Wii 40 Fuli-pige ^^1 


SfiS^SJ^SsS™^' 1 SS1l^SS.'S°o2S: H 


The "Cosy Corner" Series. Sion* Books for O-ildreTi. Escli coo- ^H 


IjicingnearlyOKEHrnuREn Pictures, is. ed. «d,. ^H 


iSHSTohS'a'forJUlItaee. 1 !,lff£^S«" S?h L^fe pSSi'i, ^| 


Woe Willie Winkio. tliaiB [op Small L-h[.iioioM, ^^H 


FeE> POBj or Piotorss and Pfoiuren toe ilappr Koura. ^^H 


atonae. Dei and Downe of a Uonkev'i ^^H 


Dot. Stow Book. "Ltfs. " ^H 




H A Buible BonDd Fnume. Ihe Eiilenl WccdeTli.nd [Japinl. ^H 


I O^EJ°e&o£™r,v Qltap.e.ofBoi.CiA=,e«ea. ^H 


■ TtS VS^d ^^^^^Pjrnmlds Bou=ai.vl«u ^H 


■ .jf^:^c^ ^^^fSs.T?^^'^' ■ 


1 Two-ShilLinE Sipry Books. All lllu^lnHed. ^| 


■ HSFk;... 


^rlS^^iiSi ^"■^'™ H 














Tom Mer.oi. ^^H 


IS;w.,';ffl;sffi'"- ^ 


H Tbe^niJdrBD.Ctli.CWiurt 


H A uaoab.uii Tui«I» 1 Hi JdJuhl.! AeMu. ^^H 



StIecHms fivwt CasuU & Company i PuHUationi. 

Hair- Crown Stoiy Boolu. 

UtU* HtniH. it <ti« Banlta Po-|i. Ciw/ Edil 

Ku«Hafa Bdobt- BoldBri.iidP.>iioUQ*or«e 

Wd 'dBFB Df common Ttalno*- 



The "Chimes" Scri. 



conraming 6, pagn. with Illuttntian 

I OldWorW Ctalmvfl. 

:<1 Gift-boDlt^ for V,<,yt. a. 6d. each. 

' Libriry of Standard Talea, Sc. All lUui 



The Home Chat Series. 



WoTklnE to Win. 



sch. CiDlh, gill cdget, 31 



Mdna, Oailon, and the Baa. Bv 

Oantaiu ^nuBJaar: A Siofv of tha 

Vsidaa CbIC By W. WeitilL 









ions Ben. ^«d. 



Jnnale, f ealL. and Plain. Br Di 
CoiJoD Sabfea, R.N- lUunnua, Ci 



Selietiarts from Caasell % Compxnfs PuiHcaHem. 



Jlluatraiflr, yine-|trt, Bitli otfjet VDlumia. 

Satorical, pfctoria" aisf 
^fter London; or, Wild EngHnd. By Richabd Je^tEKiHs. 3s. 6d. 
tlorg Alaslia'* GrcBt Rlvtr. By F, Schwatka. lllusualcd. iis. 6d. 
^menc.n YechlB and Yachting. Illuslrsud. Gs. 
Arabian Nights EntertBlnments. Th= [CaMell'a Pictarial Edition). 



A TruETe Myat. 



Brieht.John, Lifc'n 



t of. Y™ly VoL With son choice Engravuiga. ] 

'. ByJ^MAKHAvrmoiiNK. as. M. 

■ Geohcb PAHBONa Lathhop. lUustratHl. as. 6( 

,_ B':?'cHABtL Low^"m!a. T™ Vols. C* 

I or. By W. ROBERTSDN, TB. Sd. 

Wittii73Uneiaalllluslnlioa^ TwoVdI^. 7>. Bd.« 

iiions, TliniBVois., 4I0, £1 78.; Library Edilion,£i 1 
RecEnt, llludrated. .to, qs. : Library Edition, II 
The. By Sif Georgb CAHfBEH., M.P. a«- 
troductlon to Ihs Study of. By A. Svhohs. n, 



'iVi Family MaVailn' 



D, Rnd A. F. WiF.NEK. Wilh s6 Fac-iimili 
EyT"LiAN Thomas ("The Vagabond") 



: Roxburgh, js». 
Ilraled 'from Painli 



Them. By IVof. C Rahsohk. 
Colour. By Prof. A. H, Church. 

Colon ndi^PlBles. 3a. 6d. 
Columtnii. ChriBtoptier, The LifE i 

Invmo. ThrteVoli. 7s, 6d. 



e EmploynieDI In 'ODvernmeii 

3 and Students of Medicine. . 

eB°th.''^ByV.''TBEVFl F^r'c.S.'ii 
Got Them, and Why we Kee 

jV.llI aitd Enlargtd Edilim, wil 



SeUcHons from Cassell ^ Company s Publications, 



Countries of the World, The. By Robert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., &c. 

Complete in Six Vols., with about 750 Illustrations. 4to, 7s. 6d. each. 
Cromwell, Oliver: The Man and his Mission. By J. Allanson Picton, 

M.P. Qoth, 7a. 6d. ; morocco, doth sides, gs. 
Cyclopaedia, Casseirs Concise. With xa.ooo subjects, brought down 

to the latest date. With about 600 Illustrations, 158. ; Roxburgh, x8s. 
Dairy Farming. By Prof. T. P. Sheldon. With 25 Fac-simile Coloiu-ed 

Plates Cloth, 3x8. 6d. ; half-morocco, 43s. 
Dead Man's Rock. A Romance. By *'Q." 58. 
Decisive Eventa in Histonr. By Thomas Archer. With Sixteen 

Illustrations. Boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 
Decorative Design. By Christopher Dresser, Ph.D. Illustrated. 5s. 

Deserted Village Series, The. Ccmsisting of Editions dk luxe cli the 
most favourite poems of Standard Authors. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. each. 

Songs from Shakespeare, i goldsmith's deserted village. 
Milton's L'Allecro and II Wordsworth's Ode on Immortality. 
pe^shroso. i and lines on tintern abbey. 

Dickens, Character Sketches firom. First, Second, and Third Series. 

With Six Original Drawings in each by r . Barnard. In Portfolio, 

axs. each. 
Diary of Two Parliaments. By W. H. Lucy. VoL I. : The Disraeli 

Parliament Vol. II. : The Gladstone Parliament, xss. each. 
Dog, The. By Idstonb. Illustrated, as. 6d. 
Dog, Illustrated Book of the. By Vero Shaw, B.A. With 28 Coloured 

Plates. Qoth bevelled, 353. ; half-morocco, 45s. 
Domestic Dictionary, The. Illustrated. Qoth, 7s. 6d. 
Dore's Adventures of Munchausen. Illustrated by Gustavb Dor^ 5s. 
Dora's Dante's Inferno. Illustrated by Gustave DoRi. 3xs. 

Dor6's Dante's Purgatorio and Paradiso. Illustrated by Gustavb 
DorA. Popular Edition, axs. 

Dore's Fairy Tales Told Again. With Engravings by Dori£. 5s. 

Dor^ Gallery, The. With 950 Illustrations by Dor^. 4to, 435. 

Dora's Milton's Paradise Lost. Illustrated by Dor& 4to, axs. 

Earth, Our, and its Story. By Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. Vol. I. 
With Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 9s. 

Edinburgh, Old and New. Three Vols. With 600 Illustrations, qs. each. 

Egypt : Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesaue. By Prof. G. 
Ebbrs. Translated by Clara Bell, with Notes by Samuel Birch, 
LL.D., &C. With 800 Original Engravings. Po/ular Edition, In 
Two Vols. Aas. 

Electricity in the Service of Man. With nearly 850 Illustrations, axs. 

Electricity, Practical. By Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 7s. 6d. 

Electricity, Age of, from Amber Soul to Telephone. By Park 
Benjamin, PhD. 78. 6d. 

Electrician's Pocket-Book, The. By Gordon Wigan, M.A. 58. 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary, The. A New and Original Work of Refer- 
ence to all the Words in the English Language. Twelve Divisional 
Vols, now ready, xos. 6d. each ; or the Double Divisional Vols., half- 
morocco, axs. each. 

England, Cassell's Illustrated History of. . With 2,000 Illustrations. 
Ten Vols., 4to, 9s. each. New and Revised Edition. Vol. I. gs. 

English History, The Dictionary of. Cloth, axs. ; Roxburgh, 25s. 

English Literature, Library of. By Prof. Henry Morley. Five 
Vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. — Shorter English Poems. 
Vol. II. — Illustrations op English Religion. 
Vol. III. — English Plays. 
Vol. IV. — Shorter Works in English Prose. 
Vol. v.— Sketches of Longer Works in English Ver5k 
and Prose. 

English Literature, The Story of. By ^nna Auckland. 3s. 6d^ 



^^^^^^H^^Tvv^^E^^^^l^^^^^^^H 


S^hctionsfnm Casull ^ Compan'/s Puhlimtims. 


Engliah Lilerature, Morley's First Sketch of. HrviiiJ Ediliint.Ta.M. 


English Literature, Dictionary of. By W. Davenfobt Adams. 
Ckeafi Eiiiliim, 7B. Bd. ; Roxburgh, los. 6d. 




Msol'-k FBbtes'. Iliusiraled throughDut by Ernest Gbiset. Cica^ 


EM,.,. Cloi,ja.6d. 


Etching. By S. K. KoEHLHR. Wiih 30 Full-Page PlalB by Old Mid 
Modem Elchers. £4 *s. 


Etiquette of Good Bociew. H. ; siMh. la. M. 

liyc. Ear, and Throat, The Manaeement of the. «. 6d. 

FflUe Hopea. By ProH Goldwik Smith, M.A., LL.D.,D.C1- M. 


Pair Trade Unmasked. By Gsorqe W. Meuley. 6d. 


Family Physician, The. By Eminent Phisiciaks and Subckohs. 


Cloih, iiB, ; half-mnrucco, ass. 


Fenn, O. Manville, Works by. Cloth boards, as. each. 


SwEBT Mace. The Vicar's People. 


Dutch the Diveb. Cobwkb's Fatbea. 


My Patients. Hemg the Noles The Pahson o' Duhfobd. 


ofaNavySurgeon. POVBRTV CoRKEf. 


Ferns European. By James Bh tten. F.L.S. Wiih 30 Fac-simile 

Coloured Plaits by D.Blaih.F.LS. aia. 
Field Naturalist'E Handbook, The. By ihe Rev. J. G. Wood 


and Theodore Woon, cs. 


Fipiier'a Popular Scientific Works. Will. Several Hundred Ulustra. 
T;EHl''„':^''kAS: '"■'"'■■ 1 The OC.AH Wobld. 


WoBLu Before the Deluge. The Vegetable World. 


KElTlLEa AND fllHbS. [ ThE IKSECT WuELB. 




Fine-Art Library, The. Edutd"t^"feHN Sj-arkes. Principal of U« 


Illusuadons. 3s. each. 


Encravino. By LeVicomle Henri 


The Education of -thb Artist. ^^B 




By Ernest Chesneau. Tcanslaled ^^1 




byClsmBelL (Not illustrated.) ^^B 


Tapestry. By Eugene MBnit 
Tianslatsl hi MisTu J. Davis. 


CollignoD. Transiaied by^Dr ^^| 


J. H. Wright. ^m 


TllEFLEUCSHSCHOOLOl'FAlNTINa. 


The Dutch School or Paintinc ^^| 


By A. J. Waulers. Trantkued 




by Mrs. Henry Bossel. 


by G. PovrelL ^m 


PisheriesofthB World, The. llluitriled. 410. n. ^H 
Five Pound Note, The, and other Stories. Uv 0. S. Jealous, is. ^^M 


Flower., and llow to pJSi Them. '^By Maud NAK-riiTwiih ^M 


Coloured Plates. 5a. ^H 


Forging of the Anchor, The. A PoeaL By the la» Sir Sahubl ^^H 
Feai^UKiN, LL.D. Wiih » Original lllutiratiaiu. Gilt edges, ja. ^^H 

Fm.il Keptilea, A Hiatory of British. By Sir Richard Owes, ^H 
K.C B., F.R.S., &c. Wiih a6fl PtiiEs. In Four Voh^, £ia laa. ^H 

Franco-German War, Caaaelra HiBtoiy of the. Two Vols, With ^^H 




Freah-water Fiahea of Europe, The. By Prof. H. G. SSRLsy, F.R.S, ^^M 


Chrat Edili^nt. 7a. 6d. ^^H 


From Gold to Grey.' Being Poemt and PlcluresofLifeand Nature. By ^H 


MarvD. BaiNK. lllutraied. 7a. M. ' ^H 



StkcHons from Cassell % Companfs Publications, 



Garden Flowers, Familiar. By Shirley Hibbbrd. With Coloured 

Plates by F. E. Hulmr, F.L.S. Complete in Five Series, xas. 6d. each. 
Qardening, Caasell's Popular. Illustrated. 4 vols., 58. each. 
Geometrical Drawing for Army Candidates. By H. T. Lillev, 

M.A. as. 
Geometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross. as. 
Gladstone, Life of W. B. By G. Barnbtt Smith. With Portrait. 

3s. 6d. 
Gleanings from Popular Authors. Two Vols. \(^th Original Illus- 
trations. 4to, 9s. each. Two Vols, in One, X5S. 
Great Industries of Great Britain. Three Vols. With about 400 

Illustrations. 4to, cloth, 7a. 6d. each. 
Great Painters of Christendom, The, from Cimabue to WilUe. 

By John Forbes-Robbrtson. Illustrated throughout, xas. 6d. 
Great Northern Railway, The Official Illustrated Guide to the. 

xs. : or in cloth, as. 
Great Western Railway, The Official Illustrated Guide to the. 

New and Revised Edition, With Illustrations, xs. ; doth, as. 
Gulliver's Travels. With 88 Engravings by Morten. Cheap Edition. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 
Gun and its Development, The. By W. W. Greener. With 500 

lUustradons. xos. 6d. 
Health, The Book of. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Qoth, 

axs. ; Roxburgh, ass. 
Health, The Influence of Clothingon. Bv F. Treves, F.R.G.S. as. 
Health at School. By Clement Dukes, M.D., B.S. 78. fid. 
Heavens, The Story of the. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, F.R.S., 

F.R.A.S. With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 3x3. 6d. 
Heroes of Britain in Peace and War. In Two Vols., with 900 

Original Illustrations. 58. each ; or One Vol., library binding, xos. od. 
Holy Land and the Bible, The. By the Rev. Cunningham Geikib, 

D.D. With Map. Two Vols. a48. 
Homes, Our, andf How to Make them Healthy. By Eminent 

Authorities. Illustrated. X5S. ; Roxburgh, x8s. 
Horse Keeper, The Practical. By George Fleming, LL.D., F.R.CV.S. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Horse, The Book of the. By Samuel Sidney. With 38 fac-simile 

Coloured Plates. Enlarged Edition. Demv 4to, 358. ; half-morocco, 45s. 
Horses, The Simple Ailments of. By W. F. illustrated. 5s. 
Household Guide, Cassell's. With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 

New and Cheap Editum, in Four Vols., aos. 
How Dante Climbed the Mountain. By Rose Emilv Sblpk. With 

Eiffht Full-page Engravings by Gustavb DoriI.' as. 
How women mav Bam a Living. By Mercy Grogan. is. 
Imperial White Books. In Quarterly Yob. xos*. 6d. per annum, post 

fr ee ! separately, 3s. 6d. each. 
India, The Coming Struggle for. By Prof. Vamb^ry. 5s. 
India, Casseirs History of. By the late James Grant. With about 

400 Illustrations. Library binding. One VoL x^s. 
India: the Land and the People. By Sir J. Caird. K.CB. xos. 6d. 
Indoor Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fan, Cassell's 

Book of. Illtistrated. 3s. 6d. 
Invisible Life, Vignettes from. By John Badcock, F.R.M.S. 

Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Irish Parliament, The ; What it Was and What it Did. By J. G. 

Swift MacNeill, M.A., M. P. xs. 
John Parmelee's Curse. By Julian Hawthorne, as. 6d. 
Kennel Guide, The Practical. By Dr. Gordon Stables. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition, xs. 
Khiva, A Ride to. By the late Col. Fred. Burnaby. is. 6d. 
Kidnapped. By R. U Stkvenson. Illustrated Edition. 59. 
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Muiic, Illuitnttd History of. By Emil Nauhahu. Editet: 

Rfv. Sir F, A Gore DusELEV, Ban. lUnstrated. Two Vols, 3. 
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Oil Painting, A Manual of. By the Hon 
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Parliaments, A Diary of Two. By H. W. Lucy. The Disradi 

Parliament, 1874— 1880. u** The Gladstone Parliament, z88z—z886. 

zss. 
Paxton's Flower Garden. By Sir Joseph Paxton and Pro£ Lindlbv. 

Three Vols. With 100 Coloured Plates. £x is. each. 
Peoples of the World, The. In Six Vols. By Dr. Robert Brown. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. each. 
Phantom City, The. By W. Westall. 58. 
Photography for Amateurs. By T. C Hepworth. Illustrated, is. ; 

or cloth, IS. 6d. 
Phrase and Fable, Dictionary of. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Chu^ 

EditioHy Enlarged^ cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or with leather backus. 6d. 
Picturesque America. Complete in Four Vols., with 48 Exquisite Steel 

Plates and about 800 Orip^nal Wood Engravings, j^a as. each. 
Picturesque Canada. With 600 Original lUustrations. Two Vols. 

£3 3s. each. 
Picturesque Europe. Complete in Five Vols. Each containing 

13 Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 

Original Illustrations. £xo xos. The Popular Edition is pubushed 

in Five Vols., i8s. each. 
Pigeon Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Pigeons, The Book of By Robert Fulton. Edited and Arranged by 

L. Wright. With 50 Coloured Plates, 3X8. 6d. ; half-morocco, £a as. 

Poets, Casseirs Miniature Library of the : — 



Burns. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
BvRON. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
Hood. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
Longfellow. Two Vols. as. 6d. 



Milton. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
Scott. Two Vols. as. 6d. [as. 6d. 
Sheridan and Goldsmith. 2 Vols. 
Wordsworth. Two Vols. as. 6d. 
Shakespeare. Twelve Vols., in Case, X5S. 
%* The abort* are aUopubHsking in doth* is. each Vol. 
Police Code, and Manual of the Criminal Law. By C E. Howard 
Vincent, M.P. as. 

Popular Library, Casseirs. Cloth, xs. each. 



The Russian Empire. 

The Relif^.ous Revolution in the 

i6th Centur3r. 
Eng^lish Journalism. 
Our Colonial Empire. 
John Wesley. 
The Youni; Man in the Battle 

of Life. 



The Story of the Enj^lish Jacobins. 

Domestic Folk Lore. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill: Preacher 
and Wit. 

BosweQ and Johnson : their Com- 
panions and Contemporaries. 

History of the Free-Trade Move- 
ment in Ensfland. 

Post Office of Fifty Years Ago, The. xs. 

Poultry Keeper, The Practical. By Lewis Wright. With Coloured 

Plates and Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
Poultry, The Illustrated Book of. By Lewis Wright. With Fifty 

Coloured Plates. Cloth, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, £a as. 
Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright, Po^iar Edition, xos. 6d. 
Pre- Raphael ites. The Italian, in the National Gallery. By Cosmo 

Monkhouse. Illustrated, xs. 
Queen Victoria, The Life and Times of. B7 Robert Wil»)n. With 

numerous Illustrations, representing the Chief Events in the Life of 

the Queen, and Portraits of the Leading Celebrities of her Reign. 

Volume I., extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 9s. 
Quiver Yearly Volume, The. With about 300 Original Contributions 

bv Eminent Divines and Popular Authors, and upwards of 950 high- 
class Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
Rabbit-Keeijer, The Practical.. By CuNicuLUS. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Representative Poems of Living Poets American and English. 

Selected by the Poets themselves. X5S. 
Royal River, The : The Thames from Source to Sea. With Descrip- 

tive Text and a Series of beautiful Engravings. £3 as. 
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SeUcHam from CasseU % Companj^s PublicaHons, 

Thackeray, Character Sketches from. Six New and Original Draw- 
ings by Frederick Barnard, reproduced in Photogravure. 3X8. 

Tn^an. An American Novel. By H. F. Kbbnan. 7s. 6d. 

Transformations of Insects, The. By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, 
M.B., F.R.S. With 240 Illustrations. 6s. 

Treasure Island. By R. L. Stevenson. Illustrated. 5s. 

Treatment, The Year- Book of. A Critical Review for Practitioners of 
Medicine and Surgery. 5s. 

Trees, Familiar. First Series. By G. S. Boulger, F.L.S. With 40 full- 
page Coloured Plates, from Original Paintings by W. H. J. Boot. xss. 6d. 

Twentjr Photogravures of Pictures in the Salon of 1885, by the 
leading Frenoi Artists. 

Two Gentlemen of Gotham. By C. C. 3s. 6d. 

*' Unicode** : the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Desk and 
Pocket EditioHS. as. 6d. each. 

United States, Casseirs History of the. By the late Edmund 
Ollier. With 600 Illustrations. Three Vols. gs. each. 

United States, The Youth's History of the. By Edward S. Ellis. 
Illustrated. Four Volumes. 36s. 

Universal History, Cassell's Illustrated. Four Vols. 9s. each. 

Vicar of Wakeneld and other Works by Oliver Goldsmith. 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. ; doth, gilt edges, 5s. 

Westall, W., Novels by. Popular Editions. Qoth, as. each. 

Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 
The Old Factory. | Red Rwington. 

What Girls Can Do. By Phyllis Browne, as. 6d. 

Who is John Noman? By Charles Hbnry Bsckktt. 38. 6d. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. First, Second, and Third Series. By W. Sways- 
land. With 40 Colotu^ Plates in each. zas. 6d. each. 

Wild Flowers, Familiar. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. Five 
Series. With 40 Coloured Plates in each. xas. 6d. each. 

Wise Woman, The. By George Macdonald. as. 6d. 

World of the Sea. Translated from the French of Moquin Tandon, 
by the Very Rev. H. Martyn Hart, M.A. Illustrated. Morocco, 
cloth sides, gs. 

World of Wit and Humour, The. With 400 Illustrations. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, ^It edges, xos. 6d. 

World of Wonders. Two Vols. With 400 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. each. 

Yoke of the Thorah, The. By Sidney Luska. 3s. 6d. 

Yule Tide. Cassell's Christmas Annual, is. 

MAGAZINES. 
The Quiver^ for Sunday Reading, Monthly, 6d. 
Ca»»elV» "Family Magazine, Monthly, 7d. 
** Little Folhe** Magazine. Monthly, 6<L 
The Magazine of Art, Monthly, is. 
The Isady*» World. Monthly, zs. 
CaaaelVa Saturday Journal. Weekly, id. ; Monthly, 6d. 

Catalogues of Cassell & Company's Publications, which may be had 
at all Booksellers', or will be sent post free on application to the 
publiiihers : — 
Cassell's Complete Catalogue, containing particulars of upwards 

of One Thousand Volumes. 
Cassell's Classified Catalogue, in which their Works are 
arranged according to price, from Threepence to Twenty-Jive 
Guineas. 
Cassell's Educational Catalogue containing particulars of 
Cassell & Company's Educational Works and Students' Manuals. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, Ludgaie Hill, Londott. 
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